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The Business Outlook 


The trade situation is fine, and bright pros- 
pects are just ahead. In some sections, as in 
the Northwest, there is an actual boom in 
progress, and indeed in all the grain-growing 
sections there are more evidences of real 
prosperity than have been seen for many 
years. Kansas is boasting that in another 
year she will be luaning money to Wall Street. 
In New England general trade seems to be 


country. This is due to the long-suffering 
cotton manufacturing industry, which even 
now shows only feeble signs of recovery. 
Cotton mill men, however, declare themselves 





more satisfied with the prospects for fall trade 
than they have been for some few years past, 
and assert it as their opinion that the worst 
has been seen in the industry. 

The export business in wheat and corn con- | 
tinues of record-breaking proportions, and the 
outlook for this year’s crops is all that could | 
be desired. The volume of orders recsived | 
already for general merchandise leads whole- 
salers to believe that the fall season will be 
the best witnessed in several years. Iron and 
steel continue active, and production, although 
heavy, is not in excess of the demand. The 
business doing in agricultural implements is 
very large. Woolen goods are firmer and bet- 
ter in tone, and wool shows a tendency towards 
greater strength. Prices for nearly all com- 
modities rule strong, and in many instances 
the indications are for still higher quotations. 

The stock market has, on the whole, main- 
tained its stroug position. Conditions and 
prospects in the country make the temper of 
traders and speculators bullish, and it is de- 
clared that with the ending of the war with 
Spain, which cannot be far off, there will 
ensue a tremendous boom in the stock market. 
The killing of the greenback issue scheme in 
the Senate last Friday was a notable victory 
for sound money, and capitalistic interests are 
rejoicing, therefore. 





Ir you are not feeling well, why don’t you take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla? It will purify and enrich your 
blood and do you wonderful good. 





ANTIQUE RELICsS.—For over 100 years “‘ Chip- 
pendale’’ has been a name to conjure by. Every 
artist in antiquities has learned to prize the exam- 
ples of his wonderful design, which are becoming 
now all teo rare. We are glad, therefore, to call 
the attention of our readers to a sofa reproduced 
on Chippendale’s famous lines now on sale at the 
Paine furniture warerooms at the remarkably low 
price of only $42. An engraving of this sofa ap- 
pears in another column. It is less than one-half 
the price usually asked for a Chippendale repro- 
duction. 


NORTH CONWAY AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
—The American Institute of Instruction will hold 
its next annual meeting in North Conway, N. H., 
July 5-8, 1898. Are you going? It promises to be 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic meetings 
the institute has ever held. The program is one of 
exct ptional interest, embracing topics and naming 
speakers sure to be helpful and stimulating to 
schoo) officials and teachers of every grade. Man- 
ual and Moral Training, Art and Science Culture, 
Human Interests in Nature Study, How to Manage 
Troublesome Children, Child Study, Woman’s Place 
and Power in Educational Affairs and the Present 
Status of Education in New England are among the 
topics to be presented and discussed by the most 
distinguished and progressive educators, both 
men and women, from every New England State. 
A summer in the mountains: North Conway occu- 
pies a first place in the hearts of tourists and 
sojourners. No greater variety of mountain views 
and mountain climbing can be found anywhere. In 
North Conway and the adjoining villages over 
2,000 guests can be easily accommodated and in 
the numerous attractive places near as many 
more, all within sight of and a day’s journey 
to Mount Wasbington and other reachable 
mountain summits. The local arrangements were 
never more complete and satisfactory. A recep- 
tion committee, upon application, will secure en- 
tertainment at any price desired. Rates: Hotels 
and railroads offer generous reduction in rates, and 
the two afternoon excursions, A Tally-Ho and 





Crawiord Notch by rail, at merely nominal pric2s, 
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will be greatly appreciated. For particular infor- 
mation as to program, railroad and hotel rates, ex- 
cursions, ete., send to the treasurer, Alvin F. 
Pease, Northampton, Mass., for the sixteen-page 
bulietin already issued. 








Big investors are used to 


ten or fifteen per cent. profits. 


less satisfactory than in any other part of the | 


Small investors usually 
have to take four or six. 

With us the ten or fifteen is 
for small investors too—it’s a 
case of kind, not quantity. 

Pamphlet —all about it— 
sent free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


OEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 








Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


71” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - + + + + $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - += + + 2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILL JACKSON, MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
tne world, collects dividends and coupons without 

e, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 

t, receives and vays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 


Fey og 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE caictameaes: PROVINCIAL BANK OF 


NGLAND. 
PARIS BANK, Limited. 
Soliciters. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 


Lendon Committee. 


ARTES JOHN FRASER, eerauas. 
ONALD ©. HALDEMAN 


“DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


am specially preperes to pay liberally for aid 
Western } foxtanee Inves ements. No fees nor com- 
80) 


v 


's. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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* THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Combines present protection with 
profitable Investment for_ 
the Future. a 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF {, (y 
GIBRALTAR i f 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000 


Premiums payable Yearly, Half- 
Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 


Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


-.-OF AMERICA... 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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Hotels and Travel 





VBOESSESVVWSBVEESE 
Vacation 
Books 


Issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
“Summer Tours,” a beautiful book 
of 48 pages with illustrations and 
descriptive matter about numerous 
summer resorts, finely printed on 
enamel book paper; six cents in 
postage. 
“Lake Chautauqua,” a book of 48 
pages telling about one of the most 
pular of America’s resorts; finely 
illustrated and printed on enamel 
book paper; four cents in postage. 
Address, 










A.J. SMITH, 
3. P.& T. A. Cleveland, O. 




















firtreurc R.R. 
Boston, Mass.¢ 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


‘+ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and-hosp!- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or recreation. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. steam, Sun-parlor, and 
Promenade on the Roof. Suites with Baths, Massage, 
Electricity, all baths and health epetanees. Turkish, 
Russian and Natural Sulphur Water baths. The Nauheim 
Treatment. Adirondack Air, SARATOGA waters, Bicycle 
yaths, Tournaments, Entertainments, etc. Send for il- 
ustrated circular. 








ADIRONDACKS. 
WAWBEEK, shuixcc 
9 SARANAC LAKE, 
OPEN JULY 1 TO OCT. 1, 
Under New Management. 


INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS (9 Holes). 


For booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 





SEASIDE COTTAGE FOR SALE 


at Old Orchard Beach, Maine. Grounds full width of 

block; ocean front; ed above ail tides; best neigh. 

borhood ; fine view of ocean and of full width of beach, 

entire le ; tennis court; 11 good rooms ree cee, 

etc. Address CHARLES B. HAWKES, 51 Chambers 
.» New York. 


A YEAR IN EUROPE, Ssssiine> ross 
r e 0 
spend 3 to 6 months in Dresden or Munich for study, and 
travel 3 to 6 months, leaving America about September. 
Would like to arrange erent chaperon, and 
also correspond with parents for 2 more girls, mak 

D of four. Highest references given and required. 
W. P., in care of Tefft, Weller & Co., 330 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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BOOKS ON 
HIGHER ENGLISH 


EDITED BY 


ALBERT S. COOK, 


Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in Yale University. 


Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. 
108 pages. 80 cents. 


Shelley’s Defense of Poetry. 
86 pages. 50 cents. 


The Art of Poetry. 
303 pages. $1.12. 

Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Poetry 
36 pages. 30 cents. 

Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise 

Lost. 

200 pages. $1.00. 

Leigh Hunt’s Answer to the Ques- 


tion, ‘‘ What Is Poetry ?”’ 
98 pages. 50 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York. Chicago. London. 


Boston. 


“Life-Helps.” 


Thirty-five numbers now poady—neeety one hun- 
dred thousand in circulation. By WILLIAM C, 
GANNETT (author of * Blessed be Drudgery”’) and 
other able writers. Others to follow, by Dr. E ARD 
EVERETT HALE and other well-known authors. 
Some of the titles: Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease— 
Culture without College—Enduring Hardness—Un- 
satisfied Longings—Serenity—A Clue to the Mean- 
ing of Life—Love Does it All—Self-Preservation— 
Making the Best of It—Accepting Oursel ves—Doing 
What We Can—Work and Rest—The Happy Life. 
Single copy, 6 cents. Ten or more copies, assorted, 
5 cents each. If not already acquainted with these 
Life-Helping booklets, send ten cents in silver for 
three sample copies ()our selection or ours). 
From Correspondence: “‘ Many friends ask where I 
get such helpful literature.” “I find splendid treas- 
ure in them.’’ * They bave helped me in an incalcu- 
lable degree to be strong, patient at d brave” From 
Journal of Education: * Beautiful and helpful; an 
inspiration to higher thinking and nobler living.” 


Address JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
100 High Stre: t, Boston, Mass. 


T OUT ROYAL HYMNAL 
for the Sunday School 
By Rev. RoBERT Lowry and IRA D. SANKEY. 
This new collection contains 232 pieces, the produc- 
tions of over 100 prominent hymn writers. 
The best Sunday School song book offered. 
$30 per 100 by express; BSc. each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 











Religious Notices 


Religi nd i tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
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Published every Thursday, 
At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE 3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
IF PAYMERXT is DELAYED, $3.50 PeR YRAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RE&OEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
expira 


<s tion follow: pe es oterens, 1, 
u @ paper. @ special rece wan 
Hy ould be sent with remittance. af 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
wish of our subscribers, are continued 
until there is a ty stop. In connection 
with such an order all paid. 


musi An 
order of alscontinuance can be given at any time, to 
subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per line each tn- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114% inches to the celumn. 
to amount of contract. 


READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents 
tne, each insertion, net. - 





W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mo. Composition bv Thomas Todd 








g and ec 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College shoul1 be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. iene 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 
St., New York. Incorporated Ayer: 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; —— temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin Bite we oF 
yoy wo the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend ant 


e at. 

Contributions to sustain tts work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

James W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 











Home Wanted. Wanted, a home tn a Christian 
family for a young girl in one of the following places: 
New Britain, Framingham, Fall River. Boies or some 
other New England town. Moderate boar will be pa da 
Address Miss Grace H. Dodge, Station S., New York City. 





Board. First-class board for adults in new house at 
Newton Center near the Congregational charch. Not 
far to steam cars, and within a stone’s throw of the 
electrics to Boston. Address J. R. Jones, P. O. Box 
166, Boston. 


Matron. Wanted, by young woman of character and 
trained ability, position as matron in a boarding school. 
Graduate of Boston School of Domestic Science. Two 
years’ experience in teaching cooking. References if de- 
sired. Address Box 123, Harford, Pa., Susquehanna Co. 


By Month or Season. Furnished summer co’ 
in Hopkinton, N. H., six miles from railway station 
Concord, two and one-fourth from Hopkinton Vil 
onevand one-half from post office. Eight rooms; excel- 
lent water; beautiful and extensive scenery. Address 
Rev. C. E. Harrington, D. D., Waltham, Mass. 

















Educational 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., 
Chicago, lll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100 paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 











THEOLOGICAL | 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD, 
65th Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 28, 1898. 
, THEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Ur pe 
Advantag 
for Coline. Graduates. 
Full information on appli- 

cation to 
Professor Mitchell. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full popeter course in all departments, with addi 
tional Instruction in New Testament Greek. En 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1, = A.M. For 
Catalogue or further information apply 

Prof. JOHN S. SEWALL, beneoe, Me. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON, 


New Hampshire Military Academy, 


West Lebanon, N. H. Among New Hampshire bills. 
overlooking Connecticut River, amid fine groves 
and a bracing climate. Large, airy building, perfect 
sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation for any 
college and governmentacademies. 
course—business law, 
Terms low. Fall term opens Sept. 
circular address MAJOR B. F. Hy aT, 
pal. 





14, 


A M., Princi 





v ‘ERMONT | 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough training in 
the essentials of a good, practical educ ation. Des rv- 
ing students may receive free rvom sent in the 
cys A ry a For re and jnforma- 
tion apply to D. Y. ComsToce, M. A., Principal. 

















DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Twelfth year; number lunited. For circular ad 
D 


dress, Mrs. 8S. M. ». MERRILL. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. 
a ldress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. 


For circulars 
BENNETT. 


" MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Entrance examinations June 23 aud 24, and povt. 4 
and 7, 1898. For circulars address, Miss Evt 
HYDE, Principal. Mr. HENKY WHITTEVORE ~ 
sumes “charge Sept. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BR ADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIY. ‘ 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 14, 1898. Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, Prin., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, KBRIDGEWATER, 


STATE NORIIAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regularand special courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina- 
tions June 23, 24, Sept. 6, 7, 1898. For circulars ad- 
dress ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Priucipal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


English and Classical Courses. Special instructors 
in each department. ha of pupils limited. 
Mrs. E, P. UNDERHIL L, M. 


MaAssac RU SETTS, “Sou TH 4 BY FIEL Dd. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
136th year begins September 14, 1898. Thorough 
preparation for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology. Special attention given to 
the study of En Individual instruction, $500. 
PERLEY L. HO A. M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


Entrance *xaminations. Examinations for 
admission to Amherst College will be held at School 
Committee Rooms, Mason -t., Boston, beginning at 
nine o’clock, A.M., Thursday, June 23, and con- 
tinuing for two days. for further sntermaties, 
address E. L. Woop, Registrar, Amherst, Mass 


MASSACHUSET18, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


4th year begins Sept. 14, 08. Advanced courses for 
high school graduat:s and vthers not wishing full college 
course; also c -ilege preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ex- 
tensive grounds. Best home influences. 28 miles from 
Kuston. For circular and views address the président, 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., Norton, Mass. 








Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.. 
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Educational 





CONNECTICUT 





The “Ivory” is a favorite shaving soap because 
it makes a profuse rich lather, which softens the beard 


to be removed and leaves the skin unharmed. 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so called 
shaving soaps and many who have ysed it for this 
purpose for years, will not have any other. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, fit it 
special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Lducational 
‘MASSACHUSETTS 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Fine elective 
courses. Sapeciee library, laboratory, delightful home 

8. EK. MEAD, Prin., ** Hillside,”’ Norwalk, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


rirs. and [iss Cady’s School for Girls. 


Finishing and College Preparatory courses of study. 
One bour and a half from New York. 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Ct 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 27th year. Piimary, Academic. and 
College Preparatory cuurses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. (areful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gj) mnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH, 


Academy and Home 10'n',.. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, mural and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpas: ed neayaiaree. References. 

. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 











NEW YORK 
NEW YORE, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


Fer GIRLS. NANDAIGUA, N.Y 
23d year begins Sept. Po a: ertificate admits to leading 

Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 

tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Ambher. t), Principal. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Acnhente nd Setere Eve ratory Gomes. Circular 
ull + AMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 
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MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

st. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse ae ising work, diet and exercise; 
ceeurent Sood in good variety and well cooked : early and 
tong leep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 

arvard ; bowling alley and swimming bath; no regu- 
lar or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its rent planned course of study 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one bundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to coll ye work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly li Two 
studies requi ed, and two to be chosen from . list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of high schools. 

3d, Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room) ; personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of ‘person, room, etc. ; comforts 
not stinted 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Milli- 
nery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for schoo] year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue, address (mentionipg The Congr egationalis() 

C. C, BRAGDON, Principal, 

AUBURNDALE (ten miles from Boston). 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like, and progressive cp boarding school I ever saw.’ 
ary J. Safford , of Boston said: “I Melieve you 
are honestly at hes to educate and not veneer young 
women for life's duties.” 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


THE SAUVEUR 
Summer School of Languages. 


At Amherst College, Mass. Twenty-third Session, 
July 1ith to August 19th. For Program address 
Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 
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O Saint’s Day ever guined speedier 
N or wider recognition in the church 
calendar than Children’s Sunday. 
It has been known in Protestant churches 
only in the present generation, but has 
already found place everywhere where 
Christ is worshiped. And our Lord is 
better known because of it, as children 
are better understood because of what he 
taught about them. Therefore we place 
Hoffman’s picture of Christ blessing the 
children on our cuver page this week and 
invite our readers to study it and the arti- 
cle on another page showing the Christ 
child’s influence on child life. In most of 
our churches next Sunday is the Chil- 
dren’s Day. Their presence in the church 
will be emphasized by baptism, by put- 
ting Bibles in their hands, by flowers and 
songs and lessons of the priceless value of 
homes in which the Christ dwells who 
loves children and calls them to his serv- 
ice. Children, their parents and their 
friends, we hope, will not forget to give 
generously to send the blessing of Christ’s 
presence into many homes in this land of 
ours, and to pray for our Sunday School 
Society, which is doing this work nobly as 
the representative of all our cL_urches. 


Hon. Jonathan A. Lane illustrated that 
wide range of interests which is the 
characteristic of leaders among men, as 
well as that intensity and tenacity of pur- 
pose which are so essential to success. 
In his death Christianity in this vicinity, 
and Congregationalism in particular, has 
suffered a heavy loss. His warmth of 
heart, his genuine and at times piquant 
originality, and his loftiness of aim won 
him the love of all who knew him. His 


native wisdom, practical energy and un-. 


usual efficiency rendered his life more 
than ordinarily fruitful. He was as ten- 
der of heart as he sometimes was brusque, 
and as true and trusty a friend as he was 
fearless as a critic. He was an embodi- 
ment of common sense mingled with true 
Christian devotion. He was one of the 
choicest of companions, and all his fel- 
low-members in The Congregationalist’s 
famous English pilgrimage in 1896 will 
feel a keen personal sorrow at the news 
of his death. Although wholly free from 
petty sectarianism, he was one of the most 
loyal, zealous and useful of Congregation- 
alists and his place will indeed be hard to 
fill. 


Warm and enthusiastic are the offers 
of hospitality which come to us from 
many brethren on the Pacific coast in 
anticipation of Eastern visitors to the 
National Council at Portland next month. 
There is a stir among the Sunday schools, 
an expectant attitude in Congregational 
clubs, a newly awakened pride of owner- 
ship in homes and churches and public 
institutions of the great West in view of 
the coming of Congregationalist hosts. 
And we know from delightful experience 
what hospitality means among those gen- 
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erous-hearted Westerners, who look back 
to the East as their mother country and 
to their brethren here as members of 
their own family life. No one who goes 
to the council will be disappointed in the 
information he will gather, the wonders 
he will see and the fellowship he will en- 
joy. Among those who expect to be of 
the party on the proposed council train 
are: Dr. C. M. Lamson, president of the 
American Board, and wife; Mr. S. B. 
Capen, Boston; Mr. G. Henry Whitcomb 
of Worcester, with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen; Mr. A. L. Williston of North- 
ampton, party of three; Rev. Dr. G. R. W. 
Scott of Leominster; Mr. W. R. Burn- 
bam, Dr. Lewellyn Pratt, Rev. and Mrs. 
Asher Anderson of Connecticut. The 
journey across the continent in such a 
company as is already assured will be an 
experience to be greatly desired and long 
remembered. The impulse from the 
council to Congregationalism in the West 
seems certain to be important and health- 
ful, while those who go are sure to bring 
back impressions which will be of no less 
value to Eastern churches. 


Christian work in the army is being 
vigorously carried on, and the opportunity 
for it is great and pressing. Major Whit- 
tle, in a recent letter from Tampa, says: 
‘We had meetings yesterday in four dif- 
ferent camps. The lull caused by waiting 
for the fleet has given us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to work among the 15,000 regulars 
who are here. Over 200 of the men asked 
for prayers in the meeting last evening. 
Tonight General Howard goes to the col- 
ored regiments. If we had more men we 
could run half a dozen more meetings. 
The books continue to be eagerly sought 
for.” Reports from Chickamauga, Camp 
Alger, Va., and the various State recruit- 
ing stations to the Army Christian Com- 
mission indicate that the efforts of the 
Y. M. C. A. to erect tents, provide litera- 
ture and assist the soldiers to lead spirit- 
ual lives while at the front are highly 
appreciated by officers and men. Mr. 
D. L. Moody, who is at the head of the 
evangelistic work of the Army Christian 
Commission, writes us that several expe- 
rienced ministers-and evangelists are ready 
to go into the work at once. He urges 
Christians to hold special meetings to 
pray for the soldiers; and he asks for con- 
tributions to carry on the work. These 
may be sent to him at Northfield, Mass. 
At a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Ann Arbor, Mich., Sun- 
day evening, May 29, more than 3,000 per- 
sons crowded University Hall, and ad- 
dresses were made by several prominent 
men of the university and city on the need 
and importance of maintaining Christian 
work for the soldiers. An offering of about 
$300 was made, which will be much in- 
creased. Similar meetings are being held 
in various parts of the country. In many 
towns the Y. P. 8. C. E. and the Y. M. 
C. A. are leading in the work. 
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Readers of the daily newspapers and 
listeners to the common talk upon the 
streets are discovering how easy it is for 
the most ignorant to find fault. It is a 
lesson little heeded by many Americans 
who are ready to think that they could 
succeed in any line of business, from 
making laws in a legislature to managing 
a great war—or a newspaper. It never 
seems to occur to these people that fault- 
finding is, at best, an ungracious office 
and is too often the outlet of weak and 
irritable natures. It is often necessary, 
but should always be linked with respon- 
sibility. If a ship is wrecked or injured, 
the Secretary of the Navy finds fault. 
That is his business. He makes inquiry 
and determines the blame. Fault-finding 
is really a judicial function, proceeding 
upon adequate knowledge of the facts; 
one should ask himself what right of 
knowledge or responsibility he has before 
he gives it utterance. In the hour of the 
nation’s need no one should scold unless 
by compulsion. Mostof all, inthe church 
fault-finding ought to be reluctant, delib- 
erate, judicial and accompanied by sug- 
gestion of a remedy. The church scold 
may become a laughingstock—in which 
case he injures himself—or an instigator 
of strife—in which case he injures the 
church. And worst of all is scolding 
from the mere desire of venting inward 
irritation in stinging words. Captious 
fault-finding is as undignified as it is de- 
structive of the finer tissues of a manly 
Christian character. 


The Sacred Heart Review is disturbed 
because Professor Woolsey of Yale has 
ventured to assert that the peasantry of 
Spain are ill educated and priest-ridden. 
It ventures to say that in native intelli- 
gence the peasantry of Spain are the 
equals of any other peasantry in the 
world, and that they are probably as well 
educated as any other people of theirclass. 
It holds that in every country some intel- 
lects must remain undeveloped. Does 
the Sacred Heart Review mean to say that 
the average Spanish peasant is as intelli- 
gent or as well educated as, for instance, 
the Scotch peasant? It is true that in 
every country some intellects do remain 
undeveloped, but there is a great differ- 
ence in nations as to the attitude the 
church and state take toward the educa- 
tion of the masses, and it is futile for the 
Sacred Heart Review, or any other Roman 
Catholic journal, to try to make it appear 
that the Spanish government and the 
Roman Catholic church in Spain have 
ever very seliously endeavored to educate 
the masses. Nor can the Sacred Heart 
Review be permitted to state without 
challenge that “the Roman Catholic 
church teaches in one land the same doc- 
trines that she does in another.” In the 
United States and France at the present 
time she tolerates, even applauds, republi- 
canism, and for purposes of her own she 
is now inclined to aid Italy in becoming a 
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republic rather than permit the House of 
Savoy tocontinue torule. But inessence 
and in polity the church is autocratic and 
thoroughly in sympathy with monarchy. 
And this in spite of the fact that it is for- 
ever adjusting its policy in order to fill its 
sails with breezes that blow from every 
quarter under the heavens. 





Anglicanism and Romanism 


The Episcopal Church in England in 
the last generation was composed of 
three parties. They were commonly 
called High, Low and Broad Churchmen. 
They were separated by differences of 
belief and worship as great as those 
* hich divide denominations from one 
another; but because they remained under 
one form of government and used one 
prayer-book they considered themselves 
as setting an example of church unity, 
called their organization The Church and 
other denominations the sects. This kind 
of unity has seemed so desirable to some 
Christians of other polities that they have 
expressed their willingness to come under 
the Episcopal government and adopt its 
forms of worship in order that Episcopa- 
lians may regard them as belonging to The 
Church. But they have hesitated at the 
demand that they should confess their 
past religious life as sinful and schis- 
matic, and should acknowledge the claim 
that Christ and his apostles committed 
exclusively the exercise of their author- 
ity to the clergy of the Episcopal Church. 

In recent years Episcopalians have 
ranged themselves according to lines 
somewhat new into two parties, the 
Protestant and the Anglican. We use 
the latter term in its limited sense 
as applied to the High Church party, 
which is at present far more closely 
in sympathy with the Roman Catholic 
Church than with the Protestants, with 
whom it is externally united. It repudi- 
ates the Reformation, hates Protestant- 
ism and would gladly adopt the rites and 
avow the beliefs of the Roman Church if 
it could still maintain its own independent 
organization. Anglican churches, though 
not all to the same extent, adopt Roman 
Catholic practices, such as priestly vest- 
ments, altar lights, incense, wafer bread 
for the Lord’s Supper, bowing to the 
crucifix, the eastward position in worship, 
sprinkling the congregation with holy 
water. They regard the bread and wine 
as the real body and blood of Christ 
offered in sacrifice and, therefore, worship 
these elements, the consecrated wafer 
being called the Host. They look to the 
priest as the sacrificer, renewing the sacri- 
fice of Christ whenever he administers 
the consecrated elements. The priest, 
therefore, stands as a mediator between 
God and men, and as the proper person 
to whom they should make confession of 
their sins. 

In England these two parties have be- 
come sharply divided. The Protestants 
in the Episcopal Church are again pub- 
licly protesting, the Church Association 
supporting them. The Church Union 
represents the Anglicans, thus making 
two opposing organizations under one 
government. But the Anglicans have 
increased rapidly, numbering over 7,000 
churches as against 2,500 in 1882. More 
than 7,000 clergymen are pledged to sup- 
port the Anglican practices. Protestants 
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have become alarmed and excited, and 
have appealed both to ecclesiastical and 
civil courts to limit public worship in the 
Established Church to the forms of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

The record of events in English news- 
papers recalls the strifes which preceded 
the Puritan revolt of nearly three cen- 
turies ago. But at that time our fathers 
protested against the imposition on them 
of the forms of the prayer-book and 
pleaded for toleration of greater sim- 
plicity of worship. They resisted the 
Act of Uniformity, which has never 
been repealed. Now the Protestants are 
conformists and appeal to the law to 
compel the Anglicans to refrain from in- 
troducing Roman Catholic and, as they 
believe, idolatrous rites. As in the eccle- 
siastical revolution of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, so now persons 
are attending ritualistic churches and 
loudly protesting, thus disturbing the 
services. Mr. John Kensit and others 
have been taken before the police court 
charged with “ brawling’ in church, and 
have made complaint against the priests 
for assault in throwing “‘holy water” 
over them. The matter has been taken 
up by the House of Bishops and has got 
into Parliament, a motion having been 
made in the House of Commons for a 
royal commission to inquire into alleged 
unlawful practices of the clergy. 

The differences between these two par- 
ties are as radical as those which first 
severed the English from the Roman 
Church. They concern the fundamental 
character and mission of the church, the 
fundamental powers of its officers. These 
two parties can abide together only so 
long as they are ignorant of or indiffer- 
ent to the nature of their differences. 
We do not believe the appeal to law to 
enforce conformity will more avail now 
than it did 300 years ago. The Bishop of 
London, to whom a petition against An- 
glicanism was recently presented hearing 
more than 15,000 names, said, wisely, that 
prosecutions, so far from putting down 
these innovations, would increase their 
vitality. When earnest men are forbid- 
den by law to worship as they please they 
become much more earnest to worship in 
the ways that are forbidden. Ministers 
whose salaries are guaranteed by the 
state may say, as Anglican clergymen 
are saying to their parishioners, if you do 
not like our methods of preaching, go 
somewhere else to church. But there is 
a limit to the endurance of men possessed 
by religious convictions, and there are 
signs that this movement in England, 
which is becoming general, may hasten 
not a little the disestablishment of the 
church. 

In our country the same conflict of be- 
lief and worship is going on. It has not 
yet attracted public attention as it is 
likely to do in the future. But able men 
are on both sides and are radically opposed 
to one another. The discussion will prob- 
ably center here, as in England, around 
the Lord’s Supper. To the Catholic and 
the Anglican it is the Mass. The Host 
is worshiped. Tabernacles containing it 
are abodes of God and are presented to 
the congregations for their adoration. 
Churches are peculiarly dwelling places 
of the Almighty. Priests have peculiar 
power to administer the blessed sacra- 
ment, to grant or withhold the favor of 
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God. To the Protestant, on the other 
hand, the Lord’s Supper is a memorial 
of his Lord’s death, a testimony to its 
significance for him, a pledge of his 
Lord’s return. If some Protestants be. 
lieve that a miraculous perception of 
Christ’s presence is gained at the Lord’s 
Supper, such perception concerns the 
worshiper, not the bread and wine. The 
Catholic idea gives absolute power to 
the church, and that power is vested 
in sacred bodies of priests with graded 
orders. The Protestant idea makes each 
person responsible to God alone, gives 
him such liberty that he can be reverent 
toward God and at peace with him and 
yet resist the tyranny of men professing 
to act in the name of God. We are not 
in doubt as to which idea will prevail in 
this country, but in England the struggle 
is likely to be bitter and protracted. 





The Foundations of a 
University 

Few persons ever realize how many 
elements are laid under tribute for the 
building up of a great institution of 
learning. Rarely do those who receive 
its honors understand the measure of 
their indebtedness. When it represents 
views which it claims as peculiarly its 
own in science, art or religion, its in- 
structors seldom, we fear, give due credit 
to the varied institutions, often at vari- 
ance with some of its aims, which have 
contributed to its life. 

In all these respects the historical] ad- 
dress of President Warren at the celebra- 
tion of the quartercentennial of Boston 
University last week was suggestive. He 
showed how the roots of this institution, 
whose present organization is only twen- 
ty-five years old, reach back into other 
centuries, draw vitality from distant 
jands, have infolded lives of distinguished 
men and women of widely different sur- 
roundings and are connected with the 
movements which have made the nation 
what it is. Of special interest to us are 
the contributions made by Congregation- 
alists to this Methodist school of learn- 
ing. When the theological seminary 
from which it grew into a university was 
seeking a location, the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Concord, N. H., then 
about to move into a new edifice, gave to 
it the building where the church had long 
worshiped, with a handsome sum of 
money. The first Arminian school of 
theology in this country was thus pro- 
vided with a home by the generosity of a 
Calvinistic church and parish. In later 
years the university bought the last 
Quaker meeting house in Boston, the 
Baptist edifice whose spire was the tall- 
est landmark in the city and the first 
building of the Mount Vernon Congrega- 
tional Church, which it still occupies. 
With all these structures have come as- 
sociations which Boston University cher- 
ishes as part of its rich heritage. 

Not less interesting is the record of the 
contributions which have gone into it 
from lovers of learning. It has received 
generous portions of the fortunes of suc- 
cessful merchants like Isaac Rich, Jacob 
Sleeper, Lee and William Claflin. It has 
laid under willing tribute the services of 
such men as Presidents Woolsey of Yale 
and Robinson of Brown University, Har- 
ris of Bowdoin and Mark Hopkins of 
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Williams College. It has profited by the 
faithful, long continued, often anxious 
oversight of men who gave generously of 
their property for its buildings and en- 
dowment and of their strength for the 
instruction of its students. 

The institution also has been making 
history of large significance every year. 
It sent forth the first woman who ever 
graduated from a theological seminary. 
It has incorporated into its body the first 
school ever founded to educate women as 
physicians. It has aided to train minis- 
ters for sixteen denominations, of whom 
our own churches have received a gener- 
ous share. Its students this year repre- 
sent thirty-six States of the Union and 
twenty-four foreign countries. 

President Warren’s address is a valua- 
ble contribution to the history of Ameri- 
can universities. It helps us to under- 
stand how great is their importance in 
the making and life of the nation, how 
large is the heritage of all who have grad- 
uated from them, how much they require 
and deserve the support of the people 
and the gifts of those who would devote 
their lives and property to the advance- 
ment of the nation in intelligence and 
righteousness and to the building up of 
the kingdom of God. 


The Future of the Liberal 
Party in England 
Talk and speculation. concerning the 
future of the Liberal party in Great Brit- 





ain are rife. Gladstone long since ceased . 


to shape the party’s course. Lord Rose- 
bery’s record as prime minister alienated 
the most serious-minded of the Noncon- 
formist Liberals from him, and will pre- 
vent his return to power at least with 
anything like united support. Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt, although a great 
debater and doughty parliamentary op- 
ponent, is not fitted by temperament or 
conviction to lead the party to victory, 
and Mr. Asquith’s latest utterances and 
acts have not redeemed the promises of 
his earlier career. That a leader may 
emerge sure enough of his own views to 
formulate a policy that will appeal to 
the rank and file as honestly put forth 
even if not in all respects wisely con- 
ceived is to be hoped, for recent by- 
elections show clearly that the tide is run- 
ning against the coalition ministry’ and 
that now is the Liberal opportunity. Just 
now Mr. Chamberlain is meeting with 
both praise and blame—praise for his atti- 
tude toward the United States, blame for 
his defiant, irritating attitude toward Rus- 
sia—and at present writing his is about 
the only strong note heard in England. 
But he is not a leader who ever has had 
the confidence of the Nonconformists of 
Great Britain, nor can he expect to win 
it, and they must be reckoned with. Else- 
where we note with apprehension the 
present condition of the Established 
Church in England. Our brethren there 
are deeply concerned about the outlook 
for evangelical Protestant Christianity. 
The drift of events within the Established 
Church and the present state of both the 
great parties do not make for the per- 
petuation of those religious and political 
principles which Nonconformists have 
always stoutly defended. That they have 
no disposition to stand quietly by is 
proved by the recent largely attended 
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and enthusiastic meeting held in London 
at which the following resolution was 
passed : 

This meeting, having regard to recent re- 
actionary legislation seriously affecting the 
interests of Nonconformists, and the efforts 
now being made by organizations connected 
with the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
churches to carry the nation further in the 
same direction, is of opinion that, whilst 
acknowledging the excellent work done, the 
time has come to establish a Nonconformist 
Parliamentary Council, whose duty it shall be 
to examine and watch measures submitted to 
Parliament, to assist in forming a stronger 
Nonconformist opinion on political issues of 
moment to the Free Churches, to communicate 
with the public departments upon such ques- 
tions and to promote by every means in its 
power effective legislation for the removal of 
the grievances now admittedly suffered by 
Nonconformists. 





Lessons of God’s Love of Beauty 


When we think of all the beauty which 
human eyes seldom behold, but see only 
often enough to know of its existence, we 
gain a new thought about our heavenly 
Father. Many a brilliant sunset occurs 
in the far oceans, where no ships sail. 
Many a wonderfully colored flower blooms 
in the jungle, where no human foot has 
penetrated. Many a striking effect of 
light and shade, or tender glow of semi- 
twilight, or strange, picturesque forma- 
tion of mist and cloud, occurs in the 
remote Arctic regions, if what returned 
explorers tell us be true. There are many 
forms of beauty here upon our earth of 
which we, its inhabitants, are almost un- 
aware and which God only sees. 

Thus two truths are made evident. One 
is that the love of beauty is natural and 
legitimate. Those who consider valuable 
only that which is useful in some material 
way are mistaken. Let the artistic ele- 
ment in the soul have its proper gratifica- 
tion. Train yourself to see the beauty in 
the world about you. Seek it and you 
will find something of it everywhere, for 
itis there. Give some room for beauty in 
your thought, your home, your habits. 
You will be doing only what God does. 
Not to love and cherish the beautiful is 
an error as truly as to cultivate it to the 
disregard of the so-called practical and 
useful. But, indeed, beauty is both prac- 
tical and useful. It ennobles. 

The other truth is akin to the first. We 
understand our heavenly Father better 
when we comprehend how he loves beauty 
in itself. We feel our likeness to him in 
a new and agreeable particular. It is 
easier for us to love and obey him. The 
beauty of his character and his service 
become more apparent and more inviting. 
The vital lesson suggests itself—and it 
may be the chief mission of all natural 
beauty to teach it—that loveliness of the 
spirit, beauty of character, is the highest 
type of beauty. All beauty is meant to 
lift up our hearts toward its divine Author, 
and no other beauty can do this so well as 
moral beauty. 





Just what did Mr. Gladstone say about the 
value of Sunday rest to him? His daughter 
Mary, writing to Louisa, Marchioness of Wa- 
terford, said: “‘What I meant about Sunday 
was that yesterday my father was saying that 
he did not believe he would be alive now if he 
had not always kept his Sundays quite apart 
from his ordinary, and specially his political, 
life. Not only because of the pure refresh- 
ment it has always been to him to turn to 
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holier things on that day, but because it has 
enabled him to learn more on religious sub- 
jects than perhaps any other layman, and so 
has given him that firm and splendid ground 
which has ennobled and hallowed all his ac- 
tions through life.’’ 


Current History 


Progress of the War 

Strict censorship of the press has been 
maintained both at Washington and at 
the ports on the gulf, but a few facts 
seem clear. General Miles and his staff 
are now at Tampa, and their presence 
there, together with a large fleet of trans- 
ports, would seem to indicate that all the 
regulars and the best of the volunteer 
regiments either aresoon to leave or have 
left for Cuba and Porto Rico. Interest 
has temporarily centered on Santiago 
rather than on Havana, where General 
Blanco continues to fortify the city and 
its approaches in order to make it more 
difficult of capture. The combined fleets 
of Admiral Sampson and Commodore 
Schley twice, at least, have bombarded 
the fortifications of Santiago in order to 
ascertain the position of the batteries and 
their range preparatory to a combined 
attack by army and fleet when troops 
have been landed. In a subsequent para- 
graph we refer to the striking exploit of 
Lieutenant Hobson and the crew that ran 
the Merrimac into the harbor of Santiago 
and sank her. By that deed of daring 
the fate of Admiral Cervera and six of the 
best of Spain’s fighting vessels was settled 
beyond peradventure. 

Thirty-five hundred American troops by 
this time probably have gone as far on 
their way to the Philippines as Hawaii, 
where they will meet with a royal recep- 
tion by the officials and people. It is 
thought that the recognition and substan- 
tial ajd offered by the Hawaiian republic 
to this and subsequent expeditions bound 
to the Philippines will commit that nation 
so to co-operation with us as an ally that 
it will be impossible for us to deny them 
such protection and recognition as annex- 
ation alone can give. The second expedi- 
tion, with about 5,000 troops, will soon sail 
from San Francisco to the Philippines. 
Gen. Wesley R. Merritt, who is to be mil- 
itary commander of the Philippines, is 
now in San Francisco superintending the 
necessary arrangements and the embarka- 
tion of the troops. When he sails he will 
carry with him complete instructions from 
the Government as to the measure of au- 
thority which he is to exercise, the tar- 
iff he is to impose and the policy he is 
to pursue in dealing with Spaniards, in- 
surgents and the religious orders. The 
Administration has decided to send the 
monitor Monadnock as well as the Monte- 
rey to the Philippines to co-operate with 
Admiral Dewey. So far as known order 
still reigns at Manila and the health of 
the American sailors and officers there is 
unimpaired. Important victories by the 
insurgents over the Spaniards have been 
reported by Admiral Dewey. Captain 
Gridley of the flagship Olympia, who 
had been in ill health before the Asiatic 
squadron was ordered from Hong Kong 
to Manila, died last week at Kobe, Japan. 
He, together with all the other captains 
of the fleet which won the battle of Ma- 
nila, had just been rewarded for his valor 
by advance on the naval list. 
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Correspondents of the European press 
and some of the more independent of 
American correspondents, like Richard 
Harding Davis and Poultney Bigelow of 
Harper's Weekly, are criticising rather 
savagely theinefticiency of the Commissary 
Department in its provision of food and 
clothing for the volunteer troops now in 
camp in Florida, Alabama and Georgia. 
We have no doubt that to men who have 
come from lands where militarism is the 
rule the condition of the militia from 
many of our States calls forth surprise 
and condemnation, and we have little 
doubt that both President McKinley and 
General Miles realize as well as any of 
these critics the futility of using the 
raw material in its present state of crud- 
ity and imperfect equipment. The blame 
for the situation, as far as it is possible 
to apportion blame, is due chiefly to the 
neglect of the different States to realize 
in time of peace what the proper sphere 
and equipment of the militia should be, 
and to the mistaken policy of Congress 
in refusing for so many years to expand 
and properly equip the regular army. If, 
as seems probable now, the war should 
end before many, other than the officers 
and privates, of the regular army and 
navy are drawn into battle, we shall be 
spared further humiliating revelations 
of the folly of our past course. But 
enough has been revealed already to open 
the eyes of the public to the errors of the 
past and the duties of the future, espe- 
cially if we are to depart from our tradi- 
tional policy and proceed to annex islands 
in the Pacific and Atlantic. 

‘*Hobson’s Choice’’ 

Blood will tell. A great-great-grand- 
father who fought as a major in the Rev- 
olution, a great-grandfather who fought 
with Andrew Jackson at the battle of 
New Orleans, a grandfather for forty 
years chief justice of North Carolina, a 
father who fought gallantly in the Con- 
federate army—such were the paternal 
ancestors of Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
the young North Carolinian who last 
week chose to face death in the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba and, defying it, still 
lives, sure of never-ending fame. Naval 
constructors are not usually selected to 
do the daring deeds of a fighting fleet, but 
the work to be done in this case required 
a peculiar combination of courage and 
technical skill, and the men for the hour 
were at hand. Seven volunteers whom 
thousands of their comrades envied, in 
accordance with a plan devised by their 
leader and approved by Admiral Samp- 
son, led by Lieutenant Hobson, deliber- 
ately boarded the comparatively worth- 
less collier Merrimac, prepared torpedoes 
and wires’ with which to destroy her, and 
then steamed into the narrow channel of 
Santiago harbor, certain to meet the 
plunging fire of the shore batteries and 
the fire of the Spanish fleet within the 
harbor, and likely at any minute to be 
blown into fragments, by one of the sub- 
marine mines. Reaching the point deter- 
mined upon, without destruction, they 
calmly anchored the Merrimac so that it 
lay across and closed the channel, prevent- 
ing the egress of the Spanish fleet and the 
ingress of the American as well, and then 
sank her, taking refuge themselves ona 
raft swung to the vessel’s side, which they 
cut loose as the vessel settled down. To 
gain the shelter of friendly vessels was 
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impossible. Therefore they boldly rowed 
to the flagship of the Spanish admiral, 
Cervera, who, being a gentleman and a 
lover of bravery, saw to it that they were 
treated with kindness, and immediately, 
under a flag of truce, sent word to Ad- 
miral Sampson that Hobson and his com- 
rades would be treated with kindness and 
held awaiting an exchange of prisovers. 
Nothing could have been more gracious 
than this recognition of valor in a foe, 
and the world stands today undecided 
as to which is the more admirable, the 
valor of the Americans or the chivalry of 
the Spanish commander. As the result 
of the daring deed the combined squad- 
rons of Admiral Sampson and Commo- 
dore Schley are left comparatively free to 
co-operate with the army of regulars soon 
to be landed near Santiago, which it is 
planned shall attack the city from the 
rear, mount guns on the surrounding hills 
and thus force either a surrender of the 
Spanish fleet and city or compel the Span- 
ish commander to destroy his own squad- 
ron. Some of our vessels, also, doubtless 
will proceed to San Juan, Porto Rico, 
which is to be captured and held as a 
prize of war. 


The Reunited Sections 

Brig.-Gen. Fred. D. Grant, son of 
Ulysses S. Grant, took the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States last week at 
Camp Thomas, Chickamauga, the oath 
being administered by Judge Harris of 
Rome, Ga., an ex-Confederate. Many who 
fought each other in the Civil War wit- 
nessed this interesting ceremony, and the 
first one to take the hand of the new 
brigadier-general was Major Gillespie, a 
member of General Lee’s staff when he 
surrendered to General Grant at Appo- 
mattox. 

The House of Representatives last week, 
without a dissenting vote, voted “that 
the disability imposed by Section 3 of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, heretofore 
incurred, is hereby removed.’”’ Mr. Settle 
of Kentucky, speaking for the South and 
responding to the generous words of 
Messrs. Grosvenor of Ohio and Hender- 
son of Iowa, said: 

I thank God that I have lived to see this 
day. We sometimes thought that the great 
war between the States was an unmitigated 
evil. But, in the providence of God, it, ac- 
companied by other agencies, has proved to 
be a great blessing. That war was not of 
chance nor of accident. It came as the winds 
come and as the storms come and as all things 
else come—ip response to the eternal purposes 
and behests of him who “holds the wind in 
his fist and the hearts of men in the hollow of 
his hand.” ... I do not believe, gentlemen, 
that the American people were ever so united 
as they are today. The men who stayed at 
home were the last to forgive, but the men 
who fought have always been the first to for- 
get. And now we are chastened in this era of 
good times by the war in which we find our- 
selves involved. We shall free Cuba, but we 
shall do more than that. We shall free our- 
selves. ... There are thousands of old Con- 
federates who are today happy in the thought 
that before they have been called to join the 
silent bivouac of the dead they can see the 
North and the South united in battle array 
beneath the stars and stripes. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, addressing the 
students of Harvard University on Me- 
morial Day, said that the greatest chap- 
ter in our national history was the chap- 
ter of reconciliation between North and 
South since 1865. Its like the world has 
never seen. 
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The Anglo-American Understanding 

That it will be an understanding rather 
than a formal alliance becomes more and 
more apparent. That as such it will 
compel a readjustment of policies on 
the western and eastern hemispheres is 
equally apparent. On this side of the 
Atlantic and Pacific it will cause less 
tension in the future between Canada 
and the United States as is proved by the 
events of the past week in Washington, 
where an arrangement was perfected by 
which a commission is to be appointed to 
which will be referred for settlement all 
subjects of dispute now rife between the 
two nations. In Asiait will put a stop to 
all intentions of Russia and France to 
apportion out Chinese territory and ex- 
clude other nations from freedom of 
trade. 

Constant expressions of opinion and 
pledges of fraternal respect are now in 
order between subjects of Great Britain 
and citizens of the United States. Amer- 
ican celebrations on the queen’s birthday 
have deeply touched the British, and have 
suggested reciprocal action on Fourth of 
July. The banquet in London last week, 
at which several hundred Britons and 
Americans sat down to promote good fel- 
lowship and Anglo-American comity, was 
one of the most remarkable gatherings 
of its kind on record. Officials of both 
nations were debarred participation, but 
all ranks of non-official life were admira- 
bly represented—jurists, warriors, scien- 
tists, editors, authors, clergymen and mer- 
chants joining. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Lord Coleridge, Earl Grey and Professor 
Dicey spoke for Great Britain, and Colo- 
nel Taylor, president of the American 
Society in London, and Mr. George W. 
Cable for the United States. Lord Col- 


‘eridge had no hesitation in admitting 


that our Revolution was justified because 
of the imbecility of King George III., and 
he urged that a tribunal be established 
for the settlement of all international 
disputes, an idea which the International 
Arbitration Conference, at Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., last week, also reiterated. 


The New United States Minister to Turkey 

The resignation of Hon. J. B. Angell as 
United States minister to Turkey is not 
surprising. He left his honorable posi- 
tion as president of the University of 
Michigan to take up the work at Con- 
stantinople which he as a patriot felt 
needed to be done with firmness and tact. 
All that could be done by diplomacy he 
has done, but diplomacy could not induce 
the sultan to grant reparation for damage 
done to American property. Had not the 
approaching conflict with Spain forced 
the Administration to concentrate all 
its naval strength in waters adjacent to 
Spanish colonial territory, we are confi- 
dent that Minister Angell would have 
been able to return home with a record 
of more success. 

Called home by imperative obligations 
at the University of Michigan, he must 
have looked forward with much concern 
to the appointment of his successor. We 
venture to say that he will not be other 
than pleased at the choice of the Presi- 
dent, for it is one that commends itself to 
all who know the situation at Constanti- 
nople and the character of the appointee. 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, who has been nom- 
inated to succeed Mr. Angell and has 
been confirmed by the Senate, is the son 
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of a Bavarian Jew who emigrated to 
Georgia. He was graduated at Columbia 
University in 1871, and at its law school 
in 1873. He practiced law until 1881, 
when he entered mercantile life, in 
which he is still engaged. He has ever 
been a student of American literature 
and political history, and his monograph 
on Roger Williams is one that deserves 
preservation in every library as the rec- 
ord of Jewish appreciation for Christian 
tolerance. In 1887 Mr. Cleveland ap- 
pointed Mr. Straus United States min- 
ister to Turkey. He left with a record of 
exceptional ability in dealing with crafty 
Oriental and European diplomats, and 
conduct as an American gentleman above 
reproach. From none of his predecessors 
or successors have the interests of the 
American Christian missions received 
stancher or more effective aid in sup- 
port of their rights guaranteed by treaty. 
In selecting Mr. Straus President Mc- 
Kinley has done a wise, patriotic and 
brave thing. He has gone outside of 
the Republican party to find a man of 
experience who can go to a capital 
where experience counts for much, and 
deal soon and vigorously with any ques- 
tion that may arise. Mr. Straus will 
go at much sacrifice of money, leisure 
and personal comfort. He will go be- 
cause he believes it to be his duty as a 
patriot to go. He will go expecting to 
remain until his work is finished. Let 
the Administration see to it that he is 
given proper support in dealing with a 
power that respects nothing so much as 
a “yea” meaning “yea” and a “nay” 
meaning “nay.” If after Spain is dealt 
with according to her deserts the United 
States navy should enter the Mediterra- 
nean and collect the indemnity due us at 
the cannon’s moytb, the Administration 
need not fear popular disapproval. 

‘* Speak for Yourself, George’’ 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, in his 
admirable address to the graduates of 
Bryn Mawr College last week, asked 
serious questions respecting the future 
of this nation, and gallantly asserted that 
the women of the republic were to an- 
swer them and of course answer them 
aright. It so happens that the vital 
questions at issue, which Senator Hoar’s 
own words indicate he has clearly in 
mind, are questions which women, under 
present suffrage laws, cannot assist in 
answering immediately save in an indi- 
rect way. The thing for Senator Hoar 
to do is to speak cut boldly in the Senate 
what he is thinking in his heart. Cor. 
respondents at Washington all agree in 
saying that the lust of empire has taken 
possession of not a few of the sena- 
tors and congressmen. Senator Lodge 
would have the President believe that 
Massachusetts supports him in his im- 
perialism. If Senator Hoar disagrees 
with his colleague, let him hasten to set 
forth his views either in the Senate or on 
the hustings at home. Either June 17 or 
the Fourth of July would be an appropri- 
ate time for a great speech by a great 
man on a great theme. 

Prohibition in Massachusetts 

A movement exclusively by ministers 
to promote temperance in Massachusetts 
is sufficiently unusual to attract atten- 
tion. A convention of clergymen, called 


by Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., was to 
meet at Worcester on Wednesday of this 
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week, the day before the meeting of the 
State Prohibition Convention at the same 
place. If this assembly shall result in 
some wise counsel for the decrease of in- 
temperance in this State it willabundantly 
justify itself, and the churches will be 
grateful to their ministers for taking up 
the subject of temperancein this manner. 
If the meeting should prove to have been 
merely a move to bring the churches to 
the support of the Prohibition party, it 
will probably amount to nothing. The 
Christian voters of this commonwealth 
have had opportunity and it has been their 
duty for many years to consider the ad- 
vantages likely to come to the cause of 
temperance by voting the ticket of that 
party. Since considerably less than three 
per cent. of the votes cast in recent years 
have been for that party, the indications 
are quite plain that the very large major- 
ity of Christians do not believe that tem- 
perance would be advanced by their efforts 
to put party prohibitionists in office. We 
doubt the power of a convention of min- 
isters to give them new light on this par- 
ticular question. 


For Current History Notes see page 861. 





In Brief 
_It is a London paper which justifies the 


United States for going to war with Spain on 
two grounds: 1, Maine; 2, Humane. 





Suggestions continue to come to us of ways 
in which the National Council may help the 
churches. We should like to print them, but 
plans and program are mostly matured and 
settled. Pray for their success. 





The Universalist Leader, Boston, is to have 
as its editor-in-chief Rev. F. A. Bisbee, D. D., 
who graduated from Tufts College Divinity 
School in 1873, and for fourteen years has been 
the leading Universalist pastor in Pennsyl- 
vania. 





The Presbyterian General Assembly ex- 
pressed its approval of individual communion 
cups by using them at the Lord’s Supper. 
About 2,000 cups were used at the recent 
annual meeting of the assembly, and general 
satisfaction was expressed with the method. 





Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley of the Christian Ad- 
vocate says that if one really wishes the news 
today it is necessary to buy all the newspapers, 
dissolve them and sterilize the result. He 
believes that the press of New England, at 
least, has exerted a greater educational influ- 
ence than the combined efforts of all the theo- 
logical seminaries, universities and colleges. 





The Church at Home and Abroad, repre- 
senting the missionary work of the Presby- 
terian Church, has had a good subscription 
list, has been ably edited and has received 
cordial support from ministers and churches. 
But in the eleven years of its life it has cost 
annually $5,000 more than its income. And 
yet many people think religious newspapers 
are sources of wealth! 





If one wishes to note the condescension of 
Episcopalians, let them read the reviews of 
Dr. Byington’s and Dr. Noble’s recent vol- 
umes of sermons in the current Churchman 
and Living Church. Thus the latter remarks: 
“Of course the Churchman looks in vain for 
any recognition of the fact that the church is 
the sphere of the redeemed life, and also that 
the sacraments are the channels of this ‘ plen- 
teous redemption’ and justification.” 





The publication of the Congregational Rec- 
ord of New Hampshire and the Vermont 
Chronicle has been suspended for want of 
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money. Excellent work for these papers was 
done by Rev. E. B. Burrows, the editor, till he 
broke down under the burden. A State de- 
nominational paper is usually a luxury sup- 
ported by charity, the latter being drawn 
either from the lives of those who prepare it 
or from the pockets of benevolent supporters, 
or from botb. 





The success of our Massachusetts Board of 
Pastoral Supply has ‘moved Illinois and Ohio 
to take steps looking to the establishment of 
similar boards. Under wise auspices this 
method of bringing together ministers with- 
out charge and vacant churches may become 
a new and valuable feature of Congregational 
polity. It would be systematizing what home 
missionary secretaries and superintendents 
and other officials have tried to do under 
many disadvantages. 





The present reactionary trend from multi- 
plying organizations appears in the new Army 
Christian Commission, which is a union of 
two societies—the Y. P. S. C. E. and the 
Y. M. C. A.—to do the work of two others— 
the Christian and Sanitary Commissions. If 
now our numerous missionary societies in 
local churches would resolve themselves into 
two—one for home missions, the other for 
foreign—as is already done in some places, 
church work would be wonderfully simplified. 





A minister who has sometimes expressed 
his amazement that mistakes in proof-reading 
should escape the eye of the editors of The 
Congregationalist prepared and had printed 
an elaborate program for an Easter service. 
His feelings may be imagined when he read 
this line in the clesing hymn: 

Jesus resigns, and heaven rejoices. 


The minister knows now how much mischief 
one letter is capable of when it gets into the 
wrong place. 





A Sunday school teacher says the voices of 
her scholars thrill with emotion as they sing 
**Land where our fathers died.” The class 
consists of a Syrian, an Armenian, a German 
Jew, a Scotch boy and a Negro. This reminds 
us of the remark of an Irishman who was so 
delighted with his first yiew of St. Paul, Minn., 
that he exclaimed to his neighbor, “ Pat, Oi’m 
half a mind to make that city my birthplace.” 
It is one of the excellencies of American 
patriotism that the adopted citizens of our 
country possess it for their ancestors as well 
as for themselves, 





The New York Sun prints a translation of a 
letter from Rev. A. Bouteiller, a French Prot- 
estant minister of Boston, which was first 
published in Le Signal, and has created 
much interest in France. Mr. Bouteiller rep- 
resents the feeling of many French people 
who live in this country and are disturbed 
because the attitude of the United States 
in our war with Spain is misunderstood 
and misrepresented by the French press. 
In such ways as this intelligent foreigners 
can do much to promote in the lands of their 
birth right feelings toward their adopted 
country. 





Not long ago the Southern Methodist Church 
was before Congress asking for $288,000 as 
compensation for injury done to the property 
of that church in Nashville during the Civil 
War. On principle we opposed the recogni- 
tion of this claim at the time, and see no rea- 
son to change our views now that Congress 
has acceded to the request and established a 
dangerous precedent. Reports from Washing- 
ton indicate that Congress is likely to be called 
upon to investigate the case, for it now ap- 
pears that an altogether too large a propor- 
tion of the award has gone into the hands of 
lobbyists and lawyers. 





The Pennsylvania Gazette, founded in 1729 
by Benjamin Franklin, evolving later into 
The Saturday Evening Post, has now been 
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purchased by the proprietors of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, who propose to make it a 
weekly that will hold the same relative posi- 
tion today that the Post once held when 
Bayard Taylor, N. P. Willis, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Edgar Allan Poe and Mrs. Stowe and 
* Mrs. Sigourney were contributing to it. It is 
a pleasure to notice that its editors plan to 
print practical sermons by eminent clergy- 
men, at home and abroad, and that they in- 
tend to make a specialty of reports of contem- 
porary eloquence, a duty that the daily news- 
paper no longer performs as it should. 


Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom, returning from Eng- 
land as delegate to the Congregational Union, 
was a passenger on the steamer Cestrian, 
which collided with an iceberg when off the 
Banks. It was a narrow escape, and nothing 
but the superior seamanship of the ship’s 
captain and the excellent construction of the 


vessel enabled crew and passengers to reach - 


port in safety. Dr. Moxom was fortunate 
enough to be in the House of Commons and 
hear Sir Vernon Harcourt and John Dillon 
eulogize Gladstone. He reports universal 
sympathy with us in Great Britain. Dr. 
Moxom, in an interview granted to a repre- 
sentative of the British Weekly, said wise 
words respecting our motives in entering 
upon the war and our duty when it shall have 
ended. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore believes that the 
genesis of the development of woman in this 
country can be traced to the Civil War. ‘“‘ How 
else,”’ she asks, “‘ would women have been 
awakened from the torpor of their small and 
petty lives in which they knew no interest 
larger than matters of dress and housekeep- 
ing, or the monthly church sewing society? It 
was there that women learned to work to- 
gether without regard to denomination, with- 
out waiting to be introduced, without asking 
what church do you attend, or on what street 
do you live. It was there that they learned to 
subordinate their wills to their presiding offi- 
cers and not to feel that they were insulted 
when they were voted down, as women were 
apt to feel before. We learned then how to 
put aside our own preferences. The stingy 
woman became generous. The small grew 
large.’ And similar excellent results to 
womankind are sure to grow out of this war. 





A Sunday at Camp Thomas 
BY ALBERT GARPNER ROBINSON 


Some distinction is made, in our large 
military camps, “’twixt days for work 
and holytides for rest,’’ though a measure 
of familiarity with the week day work is 
required to enable a visitor to note the 
difference. There is a vast amount of 
labor involved in feeding and caring for 
men when they are assembled by tens of 
thousands. Most housekeepers find am- 
ple employment in providing for men as 
units and in measuring supplies by pounds 
and ounces. Multiply the unit by 40,000 
and measure the supplies in tons and 
some idea is given of one department of 
camp life which knows no Sunday. 

Just now, at what may be called the 
beginning of our camps, there is an addi- 
tional amount of work which seems to 
be imperative. The Chickamauga camp 
is the largest of our military centers. It 
is not only a camp, but a central sup- 
ply depot as well, into which is being 
poured, by carload and by trainload, an 
endless amount of arms, equipment, sup- 
plies and stores needed for the mainte- 
nance of the army. Horses, mules, 
wagons, harnesses are purchased in hun- 
dreds. Hay and grain arrive by the car- 
load. A dozen or more large warehouses 
are packed with food and clothing, tents 
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and blankets. These have all to be ap- 
portioned and distributed among the 
various commands when and as they are 
required. 

The railroad point for Camp Thomas is 
the little hamlet of Lytle, Ga., some ten 
miles south of Chattanooga. Within six 
weeks the place has changed from a sleepy 
little cluster of a half-dozen houses to a 
city whose one or two narrow streets are 
as thronged with teams and foot passen- 
gers as are the principal thoroughfares of 
our most populous communities. Around 
the station Sunday shows little difference 
from Saturday or Monday. In a large 
open field above the depot men are hard 
at work setting up a large consignment 
of army wagons, which have just come 
from the factory in separate parts for 
convenient shipping. Opposite this field 
soldiers are busily engaged in unloading 
along train of ambulances from a factory 
in Indiana. These are shipped on plat- 
form cars, two to the car, and are set up 
and ready for use. As fast as they are 
unloaded they are hauled away to the 
different regiments for which they are 
intended. Adjoining the wagon yard is 
a four-acre corral inclosing more than a 
thousand mules, which will be broken in 
for use on the new wagons as quickly as 
possible. The discordant braying of the 
mules mingles with the cries of the keep- 
ers of refreshment booths, the cracking 
of whips, the shouts of drivers, the yells 
of newsboys and all the many noises 
which attend a busy scene. There is no 
evidence of Sunday about the station. 
Soldiers come and go, mounted and on 
foot. The place is blue with them. The 
many visitors add to the multitude. The 
roads are thick with dust and the road- 
sides are littered with rubbish of all kinds. 
An hour in the place is a penance for a 
quiet-loving Sabbatarian. The most not- 
able difference between Saturday and 
Sunday is in the absence of the noise 
of carpenters’ hammers and saws on the 
Government’s new warehouses and on 
the line of refreshment booths which is 
constantly increasing. 

On the tracks east of the depot are long 
lines of freight cars whose contents are 
being rapidly transferred to the great 
storehouses. Merchandise of many kinds 
in bales, boxes and barrels is unloaded 
and rolled away to its proper place in the 
buildings. To all this seeming confusion 
is added a new element at more or less 
frequent intervals—the arrival of troop 
trains. The soldiers, some uniformed 
and equipped and some only partially so, 
tumble off the trains by way of the plat- 
forms and through thé windows to fall 
into line and march away to the grounds 
assigned for their use. It is a little 
world teeming with activity, to which 
the aimless and restless movement of 
idling soldiers and curious visitors only 
adds confusion and dust. 

Off in the camps of the regiments, some 
two or three miles from the station, a 
new scene is found which, though far 
from Sunday-like, presents more clearly 
defined lines of difference between Sun- 
day and the rest of the week. Some of 
the regiments have now been on the 
grounds long enough to have their camps 
in good order. Some, less efficiently reg- 
ulated, probably never will be in very 
creditable order. Some are being put in 
order. Details are at work clearing up 
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every stick and stone and bit of rubbish 
of any kind, burning all that will burn 
and burying the rest. New arrivals are 
setting up their tents, while the latest 
comers are in bivouac around their 
marching equipment, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the long wagon trains with their 
tents and baggage. There is no drill on 
Sunday. There may be inspection, dress 
parade and guard mount, and there is 
always some kind of work to be done by 
the fatigue squads. Singly and in groups 
the men straggle down to the creek fora 
refreshing plunge in its cool waters. The 
camp may not be godly, but many of the 
men have a due regard for physical clean- 
ness. Here a group is playing cards on 
the ground, and there a couple of men 
equipped with boxing gloves are enter- 
taining an interested audience with their 
skill in the “‘ manly art.’”’ The groves are 
dotted with men who sit beside the trees 
writing home letters. Excepting the 
services held by those regiments which 
are provided with chaplains, this is prob- 
ably the most religious work which one 
will see on a trip through the camp on 
Sunday. 

A question is arising in Camp Thomas 
for which there is something to be said 
upon both sides. The old sutler’s tent 
has passed away by a regulation of the 
War Department. Its place is taken by 
the regimental canteen, which is a kind 
of co-operative affair for the sale of such 
trifles as the soldier needs—paper, pencils, 
thread, pocketknives, tobacco and such 
articles as are convenient or desirable 
and which are not furnished by Uncle 
Sam. Each regiment determines for it- 
self whether or not the sale of beer and 
light wines shall be permitted. An effort 
is being made to suppress the sale of 
these articles. The old question of in- 
effective prohibition versus partial regu- 
lation arises, and the point is one not 
readily determinable as a policy in a mil- 
itary camp. Some drinking and some 
drunkenness will go on in any case. 
Even the partial regulation of the can- 
teen may be a wiser and safer measure 
than the now limited, but amply abun- 
dant, supply of a vile compound known as 
“boot leg moonshine.” All possible ef- 
fort, even to the searching of carriages 
and foot passengers, is made toward the 
suppression of traffic in that article, but 
its total suppression is beyond all hope. 
The result will probably be that some 
regiments will be “wet” and others 
“dry.”’ An opportunity will thus be pre- 
sented for the observation of results. 

Measures are on foot for the establish- 
ment of Christian Endeavor and other 
religious work in the camp. When all is 
well settled, as it will be in a week or 
two, and camp routine is established, 
Sunday will be a somewhat different day. 
But no Sunday in camp will ever remind 
a visitor very forcibly of the day in a 
New England village. 





Massachusetts’s Daughters of the American 
Revolution are combining this year with the 
members of the Connecticut Valley Congre- 
gational Club in endeavoring to bring about a 
more rational and wise celebration of the 
Fourth of July. The more calm, earnest pub- 
lic discussions there are, the greater the 
amount of money donated to the soldiers at 
the front, the fewer carousals and the less 
money wasted on fireworks and firecrackers, 
the better for all concerned. 
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The stirring nature of the times in 
which we live and the determined pur- 
pose of our churches to keep abreast of 
them were indicated in the recent annual 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion at Norwich, where action was taken 
in three directions, all of which, we be- 
lieve, are new in our Eastern associa- 
tions. In two instances the decision was 
unanimous, and in the otber had no op- 
position beyond some questioning. 

The first was a vote to request the 
ladies to accept a place in the regular 
program each year, and to do away with 
the parallel meetings which they have 
held in the interest of the Woman’s 
Board and the Home Missionary Union. 
Our national and State meetings have 
suffered for some time from the apparent 
necessity of holding these important ses- 
sions of the women’s missionary societies 
at the same hour with the general meet- 
ing, with the result of dividing the audi- 
ence and the interest. The ladies feel 
obliged to withdraw from the main meet- 
ing in order to attend their own, thus fail- 
ing to represent their churches, of which 
they are often the delegates, when impor- 
tant votes are cast, and missing the pres- 
entation and discussion of matters con- 
cerning which they should be informed. 
The interest of the general meeting is 
much impaired by the half-empty house 
following a full session, and speakers, 
whether men or women, who have often 
come long distances and can be rarely 
heard, address only an audience of men 
or of women, as the case may be. 

The existing situation is the outgrowth 
of the discovery that, in order to secure 
attendance at the women’s annual mis- 
sionary meeting, in many of the States it 
is necessary to hold those meetings in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the association. This at once secured the 
desired attendance of the ladies. But 
they very soon discovered that there is 
much going on in the meetings of the 
association in which they wish to share. 
The suggestion for a change came simul- 
taneously from both sides, and in some 
of our Western States has already been 
happily adjusted in the manner now 
adopted in New York. The details are 
left for further conference, but it is 
expected that women will appear upon 
the regular program, will share in the 
discussions as they may wish, and will in 
addition have a specified time allowed for 
the presentation of the special speakers 
and interests of the women’s missionary 
organizations. The business of those 
organizations will probably be provided 
for in a special session preceding the 
opening of the association. This method 
has already worked well in the West. 
But that is a matter of detail. The main 
fact is that the withdrawal of the women 
from the main meeting, which represents 
the interests of our churches in their 
entirety, need not now occur. When it 
shall come to be the established custom 
as well with the anniversaries of the 
American Board and the Home Mission- 
ary Society as of the State associations 
that there are no parallel meetings, it 
will be a great gain. 
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Three Important Steps 


By Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 


The second step was the adoption of an 
amendment to the constitution of the 
State Home Missionary Society, which 
meets in connection with the association, 
making members of the board of trustees, 
which is the name of the executive. com- 
mittee, ineligible for re-election after 
having served two terms until the lapse 
of one year. This is in the line of a move- 
ment that is steadily making its way in 
all our ecclesiastical organizations. It is 
in the interest of a closer and more vital 
union of the churches with the societies 
they have created. The custom has been 
to re-elect to our representative boards 
the same men year after year under the 
feeling that there are few who will serve 
or are competent to serve, that prolonged 
tenure of office is the proper, if not the 
only, reward of service, and that, whether 
the incumbent is or is not the right man 
for the place, a change is not important 
enough to run the risk of hurting any- 
body’s feelings or having a row. It is 
not strange that the constituency feels 
little or no interest in an annual election 
which does not elect, and that in view of 
that want of interest such vacancies as 
do occur through death or removal are 
filled in a way to foster the inbreeding 
they ought to remedy. The management 
which is only renewed in this fashion 
comes to suffer from its isolation ; it gets 
into the ruts of its own ways and think- 
ing ; it loses touch with the constituency 
which it has ceased fully to represent ; 
and it not infrequently creates for itself 
an atmosphere which is as harmful to 
itself as it is prejudicial to the interests 
committed to it. 

By the new method men are asked to 
serve for a definite period. Many are 
willing to render that amount of service, 
especially when they know that they are 
chosen in an open and free election. The 
new men received on the board come 
with recognized position and influence. 
They are not there merely to register the 
wishes of men who “know all about it.” 
All are chosen under the same conditions. 
And when the time comes to retire they 
have gained an insight and an experience 
which makes it every way probable that 
they will be re-elected the next year. 
Thus there soon comes to exist in the 
churches a considerable number of men 
who are more or less acquainted with the 
work of the societies and who are centers 
of interest and influence. The State of 
New York has been splendidly served by 
its home missionary committee, therefore 
it felt itself free to take a step which will 
quicken the interest of the churches in 
the board and strengthen their work. It 
is not a new expedient, but has won 
strong approval in other associations and 
in not a few churches which have applied 
it to their home boards. Its adoption by 
New York gives it importance. 

The third step is the forming of the 
churches of the Greater New York into a 
local society for church extension, auxil. 
iary to the State Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. There are local church. extension 
societies ina number of cities, but except- 
ing one or two at the West none that 
holds this relation to the State society. It 
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is an important step forward; it has been 
reached as the result of much conference 
and experiment; and it is expected to fur- 
nish a model that may be widely useful. 

All recognize that our cities are now 
our great home missionary problem. 
Much more money should be expended 
upon them, and efficient local boards 
should accept the responsibility both of 
raising and expending the money. To 
this end our first city missionary socie- 
tie of the new kind were organized some 
fifteen years ago. As they are strictly 
home missionary societies the adjustment 
of their relations to the older State and 
national societies has from the first re- 
ceived much attention. Difliculties have 
increased with the growth of the work. 
The line of our general development in 
method of organization has in time come 
to be clear and accepted. It begins with 
local responsibility. The national society 
pushes the States to assume self-support. 
They have this before them, even while 
they are dependent upon national aid, 
as the goal of their efforts. They make 
sacrifives to reach it at the earliest mo- 
ment, as Illinois and Ohio and Michigan 
and Wisconsin have done, increasing their 
contributions to the last dollar to bring it 
about. 

Within a State the same principle is 
now applied to the work in the large 
cities. Chicago and Peoria have local 
societies which accept responsibility for 
the home missionary work in their bor- 
ders and are in this way auxiliary to 
their State. Cleveland, Columbus and 
Cincinnati are moving in the same direc- 
tion in Ohio and Detroit in Michigan. 
New York is the first Eastern city to do 
the same. It will have a heavy burden. 
Its home missionary expenditure ought 
to be doubled very soon, though this 
would require almost the doubling of 
its contribution. It is believed that when 
our business men come to understand the 
situation they will accept the responsi- 
bility heartily. 

The auxiliary relation secures the con- 
tinued interest of the churches of the 
city and country in each other. Once a 
year the amounts that ought to be ex- 
pended and contributed in each State of 
the Union for home missions are deter- 
mined by a conference of representatives 
of the States held in New York. It is 
understood that all money raised in any 
State for home missions, whether sent to 
the local treasury or to New York, will 
be appropriated for expenditure in the 
State from which it comes until the as- 
signed sum is reached. All above that 
sum accrues to the treasury of the na- 
tional society for expenditure. elsewhere. 
The same method will be applied to New 
York city, and it is hoped that the in- 
creased contributions of the city churches 
will leave a handsome surplus, if not at 
once yet before long, for expenditure upon 
the needy sections of the State and na- 
tion. The arrangement, if it works suc- 
cessfully, of which there is little doubt, is 
sure to prove an important contribution 
to our common work and to the progress 
of the kingdom of Christ under the new 
conditions which now press upon us both 
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their cry of need and their summons of 
opportunity. 





Washington in Wartime 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Life at Camp Alger 

Camp Alger is the objective point for 
visitors these days. To reach it one can 
take an electric or steam car, but, in 
either case, there must be a ride of a 
couple of miles along the winding Vir- 
ginia roads. The country is very pictur- 
esque, but the Northern tourist comments 
en the poor soil, the plain homes and 
shabby out-buildings, yet his eye rests 
lovingly on the tangles of honeysuckle 
that skirt the roadway and the fresh 
vines clambering to the tops of the old 
cedars that once formed the approaches 
to hospitable mansions. The first sign of 
war is a placard in the little village of 
Falls Chureh announcing a festival where 
there are to be “ Dewey strawberries” 
and ‘** Manila ice cream,” then a huge 
cask labeled “ice water for soldiers.” 


Soon we come upon pickets, then a sort 


of midway of sandwich and lemonade 
stancs and booths of various sorts. Svat- 
tered over a dusty plateau as far as one 
can see, and some two miles beyond, are 
clusters white tents pitched very near 
ti t the sun beats down pitilessly 
upon the canvas. There are woods at 
one side in the distance, and the men 
have cut some of the evergreens and set 


them up in their two by six dooryards. 
The lack of wateris far more serious than 
the lack of shade. The person responsi- 
ble for the location of this camp has a 
Within a 
few days a water supply must be intro- 
luced or the camp will‘have to be moved. 
At first glance the uniformity and the 
uniforms are depressing. It is one blur 
of white tents, with two or three very 
tall flagstaffs rising up through the shim- 
mering air into the blue cf the June sky. 
And the men are sunburned and dusty. 
Their only uniforms are certainly fatigue 
dress, for most of them are lounging on 
the ground or lying in their tents. After 
the eye gets adjusted to the vast expanse 
of white and blue individuality asserts 
itself. That large tent is lettered Y. M. 
C. A., and every seat in it is taken by 
men who are reading, writing or playing 
games. A red cross marks the hospital 
tents. The one visited, fortunately, had 
empty cots, a shelf of well-filled bottles 
and two or three men talking with the 
surgeon. In a camp of 20,000, with oth 
ers arriving almost daily, who are unused 
to the climate, hard fare and out-of-door 
life, there must be cases of sickness. 
The tent with the sides rolled up and the 
steaming kettles of bean soup is the mess 
tent for one company of the N. G. P. 
Another Pennsylvania company has a 
large portrait of the President on an im- 
provised easel, and we are told that he 
smiled at it when he drove about the 
camp with Mrs. McKinley after the re- 
view last Saturday. A street in the 
Massachusetts Sixth shows the guns 
stacked in the center and tents floored 
with strips of bark. Their site is at the 
right of the drill ground, and the arrange- 
ment of tents is more exclusive.than that 
of the Pennsylvania men. In the latter 
the tents along the narrow streets face 
each other, while the open doors of the 


good deal for which to answer. 
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Massachusetts tents look upon the sheeted 
backs of the opposite row. 

The men are glad to talk. There is no 
complaint, but the alacrity with which 
boxes of goodies are accepted, their eager 
ness for more reading matter and Y. M. 
C. A. accommodations, show how monot- 
onous the life is. A score or so lying 
along the dusty roadside are speculating 
on what would happen if a chicken should 
come that way. In the shadow of one of 
the tents an amateur barber is clipping 
heads in a grotesque fashion, leaving a 
single scalp lock or a mourning band. It 
is the time between drills and the men 
are off duty; when the bugle sounds they 
will line up with their tin cups and 
plates for their ration of coffee, bean 
soup and bread. It is not a summer's 
holiday upon which they have entered; 
as they realize it the majority will grow 
tougher of muscle, firmer of purpose and 
stronger in character, and if they live to 
get home will make such citizens as the 
survivors of the Civil War, whom living 
or dead the nation does well to honor. 
The men at Camp Alger form what is 
known as the Second Army Corps, Brig 
adier.General Graham commanding. Ma- 
jor Guy Howard, the eldest son of Gen. 
0. O. Howard, has just been appointed 
quartermaster to the corps. Our District 
regiment, of which the city is justly 
proud, after being at Camp Alger and 
then at Camp Thomas, has been selected 
to go to Tampa. Aside from living where 
the cost of war is levied and its measures 
planned, we have perhaps a larger inter- 
est afield than any other section. Of 
our able-bodied young men about one 
in every forty is on his way to Cuba. 
The headquarters of the D. A. R. is a 
busy place, for the 2,400 applications 
from persons who desire to be nurses 
have been turned over to the Daughters. 
This correspondence, wholly a labor of 
love, is tremendous. But it is an intense 
satisfaction to meet the opportunities for 
service that are so rapidly developing. 
Memorial Day 

Man; pulpits were draped with the 
national colors on the last Sunday in 
May, and the subjects discussed from 
them linked the present generation to the 
past. Whoever enters the First Congre- 
gational Courch now passes under a large 
flag presented by a class of young men in 
the Sunday school with a thought of a 
soldier member who is on his way to the 
Philippine Islands. The services of Me- 
morial Day were never more impressive 
than at Arlington. The day commemo- 
rates war, but till now its history has 
covered only years of peace. With a 
camp a few miles away, whose white 
tents cover as Many soldiers as are num- 
bered by the rows of gleaming headstones 
in this great national cemetery, we real- 
ize that soon may come a new set of 
heroes, of pensioners and of mourners. 
Senator Thurston spoke, and among the 
listeners were the President and Cabinet, 
a great many citizens, and more men in 
uniform than this generation ever saw at 
the capital except at an inauguration. 
Commencements 

The naval and military academies have 
this year followed the usual custom of 
Gallaudet College in having graduation 
exercises in the glory of the early spring. 
But while the young ensigns and lieuten- 
ants have dashed off into active service 
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and are likely soon to have a baptism of 
fire and blood amid the noise of battle, 
the silent students of the college remained 
for another six weeks of hard study. The 
fact that it is a national institution is 
always emphasized on Presentation Day 
by the presence of a board of trustees 
made up of men prominent in official and 
civil life and addresses by one or more 
statesmen. It might almost be character- 
ized as international, for more than one 
student from across the sea has been a 
candidate for honors here. Two years ago 
Sir Julian Pauncefote spoke to the class, 
and this year the French ambassador, M. 
Cambon, presented to the college, in the 
name of the deaf mutes of France, a bust 
of the Abbe de ’Epée. His address was 
in French, and to one who was following 
it at long intervals and with difliculty it 
gave a curious feeling to observe the ease 
with which the deaf took in his ideas, 
rendered most gracefully in the sign lan- 
guage by an interpreter. Several gradu- 
ates gave orations orally. The patience 
and labor of teacher and pupil thus i 
volved is beyond appreciation. 

Columbian University massed the Con 
mencements of all departments in one 
grandaffair at Convention Hall. Honors, 
prizes and degrees were distributed to 
several hundred students in the presenc: 
of thousands of friends and well-wishers. 
Howard University stil! finds parting 
with her graduates such sweet sorr 
that she lingers over it for more than a 
week. The exercises vibrate between ti e 
cheerful new chapel and the spaci 
auditorium of the First Church, and : 
always attended by a large and enthusi- 
astic audience made up mostly of t 
cultured colored people of the city. The 
total enrollment of students at the u 
versity the past year has been 683. The 
theological department graduated four 
bright young men, and marked the com- 
pletion of its twenty-fifth year by the 
reading of a paper written by its orga) 
izer, Gen. Eliphalet Whittlesey. Rev. JJ. 
L. Ewell, D. D., the dean of the depart- 
ment, being temporarily ill, Prof. Isaac 
Clark presided. 





Exact definitions of doctrine have not 
been in favor in recent years. Christian 
life has been entering new phases not yet 
expressed in formulas. But Christian 
experience seeks expression and bears 
fruit in doctrine which in time crystal- 
lizes in speech. To put itinto set phrases 
requires courage, for it is difficult to give 
old.truths in new forms which will satisfy 
both those who have learned to state 
these truthsin other forms and those who 
are to learn them for the first time. Yet 
there is a growing demand for a doctrinal 
catechism. The generation which is com- 
ing wants to know whatit believesand how 
to state its belief. Many, therefore, will 
welcome a little book, whichits author, Dr. 
M. C. Hazard, modestly calls An Elemen- 
tary Catechism. A considerable number 
of its questions and answers have already 
appeared in the Pilgrim Quarterly. All 
of them have been examined by men of 
varied theological views, and the cate- 
chism goes forth with the approval of ex- 
cellent judges. If parents and teachers 
will use it for themselves and their chil- 
dren, good results will be seen in greater 
clearness of thought and confidence of 
belief among the churches. 
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THE HOME 
Lines to a Child 


Dear little face. 
With placid brow and clear, uplifted eyes. 
And prattling lips that speak no evil thing, 
And dimpling smile-, free of fiir-seeming lies, 
Unschooled to ape the dreary world’s pretense! 
Sweet imager of cloudless innocence! 
The tenderest flower of nature's fashioning, 
A dewy rose amidst the wilderness, 
Amidst the desert a clear-welling spring— 
So is thy undisgembling loveliness, 
Dear little face! 


Dear little hand! 
How sweet it is to feel against my own 
rhe touch of this soft palm which never yet 
The taint of soul-destroying gold hath known! 
Here nature’s seal of trustfulness is pressed, 
Even as her loving touch the lily blessed 
With stainless purits—even “s she set 
rhe golden flame upon the daffodil, 
And heaven’s clear b ue upon the violet 
May her best gifts be for thy clasping still, 
Dear little hand! 


Dear little heart, 
That nevi r harbored any i intent, 


Phat knows no bitterness vor douot hor care, 


But only young life’s nestilug wouderm nt, 
And strange, new joys amidst thy ingomp 
Unfledged emotions and a tious s 

Veiled by the unlived years thy field, but there 
rhe sowing for thy harvest bath begu 

When thou shalt reap and bind. u ne despair 


tise from that ground betwixt the | the su 
Dear little heart! 
Robert burns Wilson, in The Centir 


Dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed in recent years be 
cause of the general invasion 
xy women of nearly all departments ot 
ibor, May not this have been an un 
mscious preparation for the present 
exigency? Certainitis, that in the event 
f a general transference of men to 
the seat of war the country would be 
far better equipped industrially than in 
i861 or any previous crisis of the kind, 
ud there would be far less suffering for 
hie necessities of life, since a good-sized 
irmy of bread-winners would still remain 
it home. The Minnesota church which 
sent its pastor to the war and promptly 
filed his place with a woman is only one 
illustration of the multitude of vacancies 
in various trades and professions which 


The Home 
Army 


might thus be filled with trained workers. * 


Moreover, the women of today are far 
better fitted in every way to stand alone 
than the wives and daughters of 1861. 
They have acquired the power and self- 
reliance born of broader education, more 
abundant resources and greater freedom 
to develop individuality. 


The warning against 
cultivating self-con- 
sciousness ia the ar- 
ticle on Children’s Sunday in this week’s 
issue recalls an address by Mrs. Alice 
Peloubet Norton at the recent meeting 
of the Union Maternal Association. she 
declares that we are bringing our boys 
and girls too much into public notice, 
and that the children’s societies and en- 
tertainments, sermons and Sunday school 
books help to foster self-consciousness. 
This also is one of the dangers of the 
child study movement, in her opinion. 
We are asked to turn our nurseries and 
schools into laboratories. The child is 
frequently requested to chronicle his own 
thoughts and fears, to express on paper 
his likes and dislikes for the benefit of 
science; or, if parents and teachers are 
too wise to expect accurate results from 





Self-Consciousness 
in Children 
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such means, they are not always cautious 
enough to prevent the child from know- 
ing that he is being watched and studied. 
The protest is not against legitimate 
child study, but against all methods in 
home or church or school which tend to 
destroy naturalness and encourage intro- 
spection. Self-consciousness always im- 
plies an overestimation or underestima- 
tion of self, leading on the one hand to 
vanity and on the other to morbidness, 
and we cannot too carefully guard our 
children against this distorted view of 
life. 


One mother, after hearing 
Mrs. Norton protest against 
allowing children to “speak 
pieces’”’ in public, declared that, in her 
opinion, “it doesn’t harm them as much 
as the airs they acquire at dancing 
school,”’ and anether woman remarked: 
‘‘For my part, I think nothing makes 
sensitive children so conscious of them- 
selves as to be continually reminded of 
their faults and shortcomings by their 
zealous parents.’’ Undoubtedly tactless 
criticism of manners and movements and 
dress is responsible for developing affecta- 


tion and embarrassment—results of self- 


An Effect of 
Criticism 


” 


consciousness. Girls in their teens are 
particularly sensitive to any unfavorable 
comments about their appearance. How 
can a girl enjoy an 
party when mother has sent her off with 
the remark that she was sorry she looked 
so pale and that her gown didn’t hang 
well, or with the warning not to laugh 
too much? A boy is not likely to forget 
himself in mingling with strangers if he 


entertainment 01 


has been unnecessarily and inoppor 
tunely reminded oft his awkwardness. 
Ambitious mothers and older sisters often 
make critical comments simply to relieve 
their own feelings of dissatisfaction, 
without realizing the effect upon the 
child, who, unable to forget his deficien 
cies, cannot take part naturally in social 
pleasures and, perhaps, never outgrows 
his painful self-consciousness. 


Seven Great Hymns of the 
Middle Ages 
III, VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS 
BY JANET SANDERSON 

Who wrote this “loveliest of all the 
hymns in the whole circle of Latin sacred 
poetry’’? In our school-books we learned 
from T:ench that King Robert of France 
was the author, and the chronicles of St. 
Bertin, relating how he was a saint, a 
poet and a musician, we never doubted; 
but later study brings this hymn by a 
strange series of events into connection 
with the name of Hermannus Contractus, 
the crippled monk of Reichenau. Many 
authorities allow him to be the writer, 
and the historians of St. Gall and of 
Reichenau pusitively claim the Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus as the work of Her- 
mannus. We shall perhaps value the 
hymn anew after learning something of 
the life and character of the author. 

There was born into the family of the 
Count of Vohringen in Swabia, in the year 
1013, the little cripple Hermann, so help- 
less that he could not move without as- 
sistance. His days and nights were full 
of pain, and we are told that the poor 
littie fellow was ‘‘humpbacked, bow- 
breasted, crippled and lame.” The legend 
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goes tliat in the visions of the night the 
Virgin, radiant and beautiful, stood be- 
fore him and offered him strength of 
body combined with ignorance and weak- 
ness of mind, or wisdom and ability in a 
body which should be weak and sickly to 
the day of his death, and he promptly 
chose the latter. Certain it is that in 
time his mind triumphed over all the in- 
firmities of body, and faith, hope and 
love overcame mental peevishness and 
bodily weakness. 

When he was seven years old the para- 
lyzed child, not able to go about alone nor 
even to speak intelligibly, was carried to 
the great school of St. Gall, where in his 
thirst for knowledge he mastered Latin, 
Greek, Arabic and probably Hebrew. This 
crippled scholar distinguished himself in 
mathematies and invented the first instru- 
ment by which the hight and distances of 
stars were calculated—the astrolabe—and 
many, many hours did he spend in study- 
ing out slowly and patiently the mechan. 
ism of clocks and watches. In the course 
of time Hermann became anexcellent his- 
torian, a skillful musician and a distin- 
guished philosopher and theologian. Ilis 
knowledge was so universal that he was 
acknowledged to be oneof the great teaeh- 
ers of his age, and there is no doubt that 
this poor cripple from his couch of pain 
influenced materially the scholastic move- 
One of his 


translation 


ments of coming centurics. 
most arduous labors was the 
of Aristotle’s Poetics and Rietorie from 
the Arabic. 

At thirty years of age the young monk 
moved to Reichenau on an island in Lake 
Constanee, and there, with the fais 


of the peaceful lake citching the retlee- 


waters 


tion of the great mountains, Hermann 
spent the rest of his uneventful life, writ- 
ing hymns, legends of the saints and pre- 
paring his valuable compendium of uni 
versal history called a Chronicon, which 
contains the story of the world from A. D. 
i to the year 1054, the date of his death. 
Under the year 1052 the crippled hand 
traced slowly and patiently the story of 
the death of his mother, Hijtrude, ‘a pious, 
meek, generous and religious woman,” 
devoted to her husband and seven chil- 
dren. He ends in a poem telling briefly 
and affectionately her virtues and sweet 
ness of character. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Her- 
mann’s life was one of suffering, he was 
of an amiableand beautitul spirit and had 
great cheerfulness. Ile hated injustice, 
meanness and every sort of vice, and was 
‘ree from all envy and malice, preserving 
calmness aud sweetness of temper to his 
His was just sucha nathre as one 
can believe would sing 


death. 


Holy Spirit, come and shine 

Sweetly ip this heart of wine 
Just before his death he told his faith- 
ful friend, Berthold of Constance, that he 
was ‘seized with an ineffable desire and 
delight toward that intransitory world 
and that eternal and immortal life”’ and 
pathetically ends by saying, “ Indeed it is 
wearisome for-me to live,” and thus on 
Sept. 24, 1054, the sweet spirit of this holy 
monk passed on into the glorious fullness 
of the hereafter. A dark throng of chant- 
ing monks bore him to his last resting 
place in the ancestral tomb beside his 
loved mother at Altshausen. Such is the 
story of the crippled monk of Reichenau. 
His beantifulhvimn, Veni, Sa :cte Spiritus, 
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is always sung on Whitsunday in the 
Roman Church. 


Holy Spirit, come and shine 
Sweetiy in this heart of mine, 
With thy heavenly love and light; 
Come, thou Father of the poor ; 
Come, thou Giver, great and sure; 
Come, and make my spirit bright! 


Best of all my helpers, thou! 
Dearest Guest that I can know, 
Freshest draught that I can find; 
In my labor thou art peace, 
Thou dost bid my fever cease, 
To wy sorrows thou art kind. 


O thou blesséd Light of Light, 
Fill thou every secret hight 

In thy servant’s waiting soul! 
Save for this thy heavenly aid 
Man would be for nothing made, 
Not a sin could he control. 


Cleanse thou every sordid place, 

Soften harshness by thy grace, 

Heal the wounds I feel within; 

Bend the stubborn will to thine, 

Cheer the thoughts that droop and pine— 
Rule whatever turns to sin. 


Give to them that faithful be 

Everlasting trust in thee, 

All thy sevenfold gifts bestow ; 

Give to virtue her reward, 

Give us safety in our Lord, 

Give what joy immortals know! 
(Translated by J. R. Duffield.) 





The Turning Point—a True 
Story 


BY CLARA H, RENNELSON 


We were sitting on the veranda in the 
June moonlight, and some one began to 
speak of the turning points of life, of how 
often there comes a time in a boy’s life 

_when the next turn decides his whole 
future, and how fortunate, if at this point 
the floodtide seems too strong, if there isa 
friend at hand to help him guide his course 
past the rocks and quicksands of tempta- 
tion. The General remarked that he had 
an illustration of the subject—an experi- 
ence of his own during the war. 

“‘T was,” he said, “entering the door of 
the recruiting office in H—— one day, just 
at the beginning of the war, when I met 
a tall, attractive-looking boy coming out. 
He looked so disconsolate and down- 
hearted that I couldn’t resist the inclina- 
tion to stop and.ask him what was trou- 
bling him. 

““*They won’t take me,’ the boy said, 
in anything but a firm voice, and in the 
eyes looking into mine there were unmis- 
takable tears. 

“*Why?’ I asked. 

“** Because I am not old enough.’ 

“*Never mind, my boy,’ I said. ‘This 
war will not be over in a month or two, as 
some people think. You go home and 
grow old as fast as you can and your 
country will yet need you.’ 

“His face and his earnestness inter- 
ested me so much that I kept him in 
mind, and heard not long after that his 
war fever had been so strong he could not 
wait for the slow growing-old process, 
and so had enlisted as a drummer in one 
of our regiments. He became a great 
favorite and had various experiences in 
camp and field. At the battle of Fort 
Macon he dropped his drum, seized the 
rifle of a comrade who fell beside him 
and was one of the first to enter the fort. 
But alas! just when his heart’s desire 
seemed to be realized and he was to be a 
real soldier, his right hand was shot off. 
Almost heart-broken he was sent home. 

“T still kept him in mind, and when his 
wound was healed made a place for him 
in the adjutant-general’s office. With all 
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his natural energy he went to work and 
soon learned to write with his left hand. 
The same earnestness of nature and charm 
of manner which had first attracted me 
made for him friends wherever he went. 
He made acquaintances among the young 
people of the city and seemed to be much 
indemand. A favorite place of meeting 
was a well-known bookstore near the 
office. 

“One morning, as I went into my office, 
I found the chief of police waiting for 
me. ‘Well, captain,’ I said, ‘I hope there 
is nothing wrong here. Surely there are 
none of us wanted.’ 

“We were quite alone, and after satisfy- 
ing himself there was no one within hear- 
ing he answered: ‘I never had an errand 
which went so terribly against the grain 
as mine this morning. I want Max.’ 

““*Max! For what?’ 

“ ‘Stealing.’ . 

“*T think this is a strange subject for 
joking,’ I said, indignantly. 

*** Joking!’ he replied, ‘I wish to heaven 
I were joking. But he has stolen a num- 
ber of articles from N——’s bookstore— 
purses, little books, knives, etc. N——has 
missed these things and has undoubted 
proof that Max took them.’ 

“*For several minutes I was dazed and 
could not think what was best to be done. 
It seemed as if I could not be more sur- 
prised had I been accused myself. 

“*How many know this?’ I asked, 
finally. ‘Is it not possible to keep it 
quiet and give him another chance?’ 

““* N—— was very angry, notonly at the 
loss, but on account of misplaced confi- 
dence: but if you were to see him perhaps 
you can persuade him to let the matter 
drop, that is, if the articles are returned. 
No one knows about it except him and 
ourselves.’ 

“*T would like to keep it quiet and avoid 
all suspicion that anything is wrong 
until we see Max. So if you will go over 
to N——’s alone and talk to him I will 
follow soon with Max. I know this is 
very irregular, but I think I can safely 
promise to bring him all right.’ 

“So it was arranged. The captain was 
in the habit of coming often to the office 
in connection with the affairs of the 
soldiers, so his visit to me would arouse 
no curiosity. I sent for Max and told 
him what I had heard. He stood as if 
turned to stone and then broke down and 
confessed that the accusation was true. 
He had been left alone in that part of the 
store one night and had been thinking 
how much he would like to give some of 
his young friends Christmas presents in 
return for all the kindness he had received. 
All at once came the sudden overwhelm- 
ing temptation to slip into his pockets a 
number of the attractive little articles 
lying so conveniently near his hand; and 
the next moment the sad deed was done. 
He had been in misery ever since and 
seemed relieved that I knew his sin, even 
when I told him how great was my dis- 
appointment, how [ had counted upon 
his uprightness, and now that he had 
failed me I did not know whom I could 
trust. 

‘“** Max,’ I said, after a period of silence, 
‘I would like to give you another chance. 
If we can persuade Mr. N—— to keep the 
whole matter a secret and not prosecute 
you, I willalso keep itquiet. All shall be 
as before if it is worth while. Have you 
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enough strength of character, enough 
backbone, to make it worth while? If 
you cannot resist temptation when it 
comes again-there is no use taking trouble 
about you now; it is better for you to 
meet the punishment you have brought 
upon yourself.’ 

“It went to my heart to see the hope 
come back to his face. It had been so 
despairing before. And, as we talked, 
that which gave me the most confidence 
was that his stinging sense of shame was 
not so much because he had been detected 
as because he had sinned against the 
eternal law of right. There was an ex- 
pression in his eyes which spoke more 
strongly than words when I asked him if 
it were worth while to give him another 
chance. 

“Together we went over to Mr. N——’s 
store. I knew it was harder for Max 
than facing the guns at Fort Macon, but 
he manfully made his confession and 
promised to make up the loss; in fact, 
he said all the articles were in his room. 
We did not think best to make it all 
too easy for him, nor to make it seem 
that it was a small matter. Finally Mr. 
N—— promised to forgive him and to 
keep the matter a profound secret. 

*** And now, Max,’ I said, as we walked 
along, ‘I will excuse you from the office 
today. I think you would like to have 
this day for yourself. You want to think 
this matter all over—think how great has 
been your fall and how narrow your es- 
cape. Strengthen all the defenses in your 
character to resist another attack and 
look to your great Commander for fight- 
ing orders.’ 

“He could hardly control his voice as 
he said: ‘General, may God bless you for 
what you have done for me today. I do 
not like to seem too confident, but I feel 
that this is the turning point in my life 
and I hope never to disappoint you again.’ 

“The next day he went on with his 
duties as ysual. I let him see I had 
just as much confidence in him as ever, 
and I never had greater faithfulness in 
one of my clerks. I believe he would 
have gone through fire and water for me. 
Nur beloved governor became interested 
in him and after a time made a position 
for him better than I could give, and at 
last I persuaded Max to leave me. I 
think there were no more devious paths 
after that. His road went straight on, 
and I know he has had a useful and a 
happy life.” 


Spoiling a Maid 
BY A GUILTY MISTRESS 

Maria came into my house at seventeen 
years of age, bright-eyed, smiling, willing, 
strong. For some time we worked to- 
gether, she proving teachable, industrious 
and respectful. She was like a spring of 
cool water in a thirsty land to all the 
household, for we had traversed an arid 
waste of untidy Bridgets and stupid 
Gretchens before her advent. 

As she grew more competent more re- 
sponsibility was given her until finally 
through force of circumstances I became 
breadwinner, and her place in the house 
became one of great trust and importance. 

Her wages were increased, great care 
was exercised by all the family not to re- 
quire of her the impossible. Little slights 
and slurs of work were overlooked on busy 
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days and the helping hand was given 
often even by the minister and the small 
boy. 

Then began the reign of sentimentalism, 
which ruined our peace. The minister and 
I were always putting ourselves in her 
place, figuratively speaking, telling each 
other that perhaps we would not do as 
well as she did—we with our tired heads 
and care-burdened minds. In this mood 
growing carelessness was winked at; easy 
ways—shiftless ways I call them now— 
were devised for the young woman, who 
should have been acquiring perfect ways. 
Frequent presents were given to cheer 
her up until at last the bright face be- 
came sulky, the cheerful, willing spirit 
was displaced by a demon of discontent 
and complaining, and I learned what the 
wise man meant by the horse-leech’s 
daughter with her voiceless request, 
“Give, give!” 

The kitchen became a dreaded spot (not 
spotless, however). Each week I put away 
clothes with the dirt washed and ironed 
inthem. If I wished to add a few extras 
to the weekly wash I must sacrifice one of 
my few ornaments as a propitiatory offer- 
ing beforehand. The washing must be 
small enough to be done in four hours 
and no cleaning required. No extra serv- 
ice must interfere with Maria’s siesta 
after the noon meal. 

The climax came in this way. I spent 
a Monday at home, doing all the house- 
hold work of the day save the washing, 
cleaning up various neglected holes and 
corners which made me fairly seasick. 
My spoiled maid went to her room at two 
o'clock to rest until six, while I started 
out to do the family errands without rest. 


In the evening the minister and-I sat by ¢ 


the open fire, when there arese a need for 
the carrying of a message to a neighbor 
who lived a few yards from our door. 

I said, “I'll ask Maria to go.” 

The minister replied, ‘‘Hasn’t Maria 
been washing today? Wouldn’t it be 
imposing upon her?” 

That was the drop that overflowed the 
cup. The iniquity of the Amorites was 
full. What I said to the minister let any 
other foolish woman tell who has smarted 
under the whip she has prepared for her- 
self. The conversation was enlightening 
to both participants, and led to these 
reflections, which I commend to the sis- 
terhood of mistresses. 

Many a servant is spoiled for useful- 
ness and for happiness by a false senti- 
mentalism on the part of her employer. 
When you seek to put yourself in anoth- 
er’s place do not look solely at the hard- 
ships of that place, but also a+ its duties. 
Each position has its duties that cannot 
safely be shirked or slighted. She who 
aids in lowering her fellow’s standard of 
duty does her an irreparable injury. 

It is now only a question of time when 
the false relationship between my helper 
and me shall be dissolved. Genuine fel- 
lowship between us has become impossi- 
ble. When.the break will come none can 
tell, but come it must. One thing I know 
—I have been unfaithful. I hear a voice 
calling to me, ‘‘ Where is thy sister?” I 
know that I am her keeper, and that 
through false pity and weakness I have 
done what I could to make her an unso- 
cial member of the great family of man- 
kind. “The tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel.” Somebody must with great 
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labor and suffering undo my work and 
counteract my infiuence. 

I was talking the other day with another 
foolish woman who is famed for spoiling 
every maid and man who enters her serv- 
ice, and she said, ‘“‘ Well, I know they im- 
pose upon me, but I’m sure they will 
remember me kindly in after years.” 

As I reflect upon her words I begin to 
wonder whether such memories are the 
best gifts we can impart to each other in 
the various fellowships of life and serv- 
ice? Would it not be better to know 
that every man or woman in our employ 
goes from us more skilled in his labor 
and with a higher ideal of his duty? 
Mercy is beautiful when it tempers jus- 
tice, but when it usurps the place of 
justice it becomes an evil. 





Two Merry Memory Games 


Memory games are excellent tests for 
both old and young. They not only give 
a great deal of amusement, but they 
strengthen the memory and afford a men- 
tal tonic to the forgetful mind. Invite 
the assembled company to form a semi- 
circle about the leader, who begins by 
repeating the first one of the selected 
sentences loudly and distinctly; the per- 
son on his left repeats it after him, and 
so on around the semicircle. When all 
have said it the leader enunciates, with 
equal care, the second sentence, joining 
the. first to it; the next person repeats 
both sentences, and the rest of the com- 
pany follow in turn. The leader then 
repeats the third sentence, preceded im- 
mediately by the first and second, and so 
on. The sentences used may be from 
either of the following lists: 

1. One old ox opening oysters. 

2. Two toads totally tired trying to trot 
to Tedbury. 

8. Three thick thumping tigers tickling 


rout. 

4, Four fat friars fanning flames. 

5. Five frivolous foreigners fleeing from 
fashions from France. 

6. Six. Scottish soldiers successively 
shooting a. 

7. Seven Severn salmon setting sail 
from Southampton. 

8. Eight eager emigrants earnestly ex- 
amining elements. 

9. Nine nimble noblemen nibbling non- 
pareil. 

10. Ten tremendous tomtits twittering 
on the tops of three tall trees. 

11. Eleven enormous elephants ele- 
gantly eating Easter eggs. 

12. Twelve tired tailors thirstily twist- 
ing twine. 

1. A good fat hen. 

2. Two ducks. 

3. Three plump partridges. 

4. Four squawking wild geese. 

5. Five hundred Limerick oysters. 

6. Six pairs of Don Alphonso’s tweezers. 

7. Seven hundred Macedonian horse- 
men, rank and file, drawn up in order of 
battle. 

8. Eight cages of he, hi, ho, bibulous 
sparrow kites. 

9. Nine floating fly-boats floating from 
Fort Manilus to Damascus laden with 
flowers and fruit. 

oe renee owe. comes oa og 
parallel propositions propos re- 
ceived by all mankind. 

The player who makes no mistakes in 
repeating the entire list of sentences wins 
the game; all who fail drop out as soon 
as their first lapse of memory occurs.— 
Somerville Journal. 





To restore a commonplace truth to its first 
uncommon luster you need only translate it 
into action.—Coleridge. 





To make this earth, our hermitage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice, 
—R. L. Stevenson. 
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Seek the Lord, till he come and rain 
righteousness upon you. 





Take courage to intrust your love 
To Him so named, who guards above 
Its ends, and shall fulfill, 
Breaking the narrow prayers that may 
Befit your narrow hearts away 
In his broad, loving will. 
—Elizabeth B. Browning. 





The love of a young disciple is like a 
stream at its fountain head. True, it 
goes down the mountain side by leaps. 
It laughs and sparkles and babbles in the 
sunshine like a thing of perfect life and 
gladness. But it has not half the depth, 
nor breadth, nor speed, nor power as 
when it has reached the valley, as when 
it has taken tributary waters to its bosom, 
as when it flows noiselessly along, cloth- 
ing a thousand meadows and hamlets 
with verdure and fatness. So, I say, is 
the love of a Christian for Christ—buoy- 
ant and sprightly in its youth, but mighty 
and large and rich in its manhood. And 
the secret of its increase is this, that in 
its youth the knowledge of Christ was 
comparatively small; in manhood that 
knowledge has increased a thousand fold. 
—Sherman Hartley. 





Overcoming the world implies overcom- 
ing a state of worldly anxiety. Worldly 
men are almost incessantly in a fever of 
anxiety lest their worldly schemes should 
fail. But the man who gets above the 
world gets above this state of ceaseless 
and cqrroding anxiety.—Charles G. Fin- 
ney. 





When prayer delights thee least, then learn to 
say, 

Soul, now is greatest need that thou should’st 
pray. 

Crooked and warped I am and I would fain 

Straighten myself by thy right line again. 


O, come warm sun and ripen my late fruits. 
Pierce, genial showers, down to my parched 
roots. 


My well is bitter; cast therein the tree 
That sweet henceforth its brackish waves may 


be. 
—R.C. Trench. 

That man is perfect in faith who can 
come to God in the utter dearth of his 
feelings and his desires, without a glow 
or an aspiration, with the weight of low 
thoughts, failures, neglects and wander- 
ing forgetfulness, and say to him, ‘Thou 
art my refuge, because thou art my 
home.” —George Macdonald. 





Faith is the grave of care.—Krum- 
macher. 





© God, who makest cheerfulness the 
companion of strengtb, but apt to take 
wings in time of sorrow, we bumblyp 
beseech thee tbat if, in thy sovereign - 
wisdom, thou sendest weakness, pet 
for thy mercyp’s sake deny us not the 
comfort of patience. Dap not more 
upon us, © beavenlp Fatber, than thou 
wilt enable us to bear; and, since tbe 
fretfulness of our spirits is more burte 
ful than the beaviness of our burden, 
grant us that beavenly calmness wbicb 
comes of owning tby band in all things, 
and patience in the trust that thou doest 
all tbings well. Amen. 








DANGERS OF CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 

Children’s Sunday has in.some churches 
become a day of fruitage—a :howing of re 
sults gained through a year of study in the 
Sunday school and a gathering up in the 
memory of important lessons. <A certain 
strength is thus gained. The idea of a Bible 
school—a place of study—needs to penetrate 
the minds of older pupils and their teachers ; 
a definite time in which work is to be ful- 
filled, with a formal expression of what has 
been learned, helps to emphasize this idea. 
But as ‘“‘graduation day,’’ or a day of “‘spe- 
cial exercises,’ is not Children’s Sunday in 
danger of being a grand “‘showday”’”? May 
not our children miss the spiritual blessing 
that might be theirs? Still more, is there not 
positive harm in many of these *‘ exercises”? 

The drill beforehand results in mechanical 
repetition, which takes away the spirit and 
retains simply the letter. The hurried excite- 
ment, resulting from dress, the place in the 
processional and on the platform, or the spe- 
cial part to be taken, must surely detract from 
the sacred mood, if it does not give birth to 
the discontent of the envious, the :elf-satis- 
faction of the Pharisee. And what shall we 
say of the child who comes forth to “speak 
his piece’? What is the moral effect upon 
him? Too often self-consciousness, affecta- 
tion and self-conceit are fustered; the child- 
like spirit which the Great Teacher set as an 
ideal even for the adult is destroyed, and a 
superficial life, which is really the acting of a 
lie, is begun in the house of Gud through 
Sunday school means. 

Mothers are beginning to realize these dan- 
gers. A primary teacher of my acquaintance 
was in search of children to take their several 
parts in ‘‘the exercises for Children’s Sun- 
day.”’ Upon Mrs. C.’s hesitation as to her 
child’s public speaking, the good teacher re- 
sponded: ‘“‘Every mother has refused me so 
far. 1 don’t know where I can get the chil- 
dren; you must let me have yours.’”’ Each of 
these mothers had been wise enough to say 
**no”’ for her own child, but they did not see 
that as members of the church they wee 
responsible in a measure for the sacrifice of 
some other mother’s child to the cause. 

What is the spiritual gain when the recita- 
tions are finished? Perhaps if this question 
were considered by parents, pastors and 
teachers such celebration would be set aside 
at all times. ‘‘ But,’ the response comes, 
“the children must do something.’’ Yes, 
they surely ought to have opportunity for 
rendering service, for giving of themselves on 
a day which bears their name. 

One good plan is in operation in some 
places. The children are not only to bring 
flowers, but if possible bring blossoms from 
plants of their own raising for the decoration 
of the church. At least, in many places, 
each child can bring one tlower ‘“‘to help 
make the church beautiful.’’ The special of- 
ferings in money for Children’s Day, if de- 
voted to a cause of living in:erest to the child, 
may be earned or saved in the weeks previ- 
ous, and the offerings should then have an 
important and sacred place in the service that 
a blessing in giving may come to the givers. 

As for the service itself, groups of children 
may well do what would be harmful for a 
single one. Nothing can be more helpful 
than the choirs of children singing simple 
old hymns. And a consecration service led 
by the pastor would seem best to fulfill that 
old-time thought of bringing the children for 
special blessing. If the time is to be given to 


the Sunday school work, an examination of 
the studies of the year might naturally be 
carried out without drill beforehand, except 
that which comes in months of preparatory 
work in the regular lesson study. The chil- 
dren should be made to feel that this is not 
only a test of what they know, but a service 
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Mothers in Council 


which they are to give for the sake of fathers 
and mothers and pastor. 

Sometimes the boys and girls who are high 
schoo] students might give prepared papers 
on Bible characters or topics which will inter- 
est all above ten years of age. I listened a 
few weeks ago to a study on Moses and again 
to one on the Jewish people, given by such 
a boy and gir], which were interesting and 
creditable to the school to which these pupils 
belonged. In ways such as these Children’s 
Sunday may be of intellectual and spiritual 
benefit rather than a day of externals. 

FREDERICA BEARD. 


HELPS FOR HOME KINDERGARTNING 

In answer to L. K.’s question about helps 
for a mother who wishes to do a little kinder- 
garten work, I should recommend her to send 
to the Kindergarten Literature Co., Woman’s 
Temple, Chicago. They publish Child Gar. 
den, an excellent monthly, as well as the best 
songs, plays, stories, etc., for kindergarten 
purposes. They will send a leaflet giving 
titles as an aid in ordering. One of their pub- 
lications is a collection of Bible stories, 
Chi'd’s Christ—Tales by Andrea Hofer. The 
Story Hour, by K. D. Wiggin and Nora A. 
Smith, would be valuable to a young mother, 
and another helpful book is The Man Wonder- 
ful in the House Beautifu', which is rich of 
its kind. It is published by Fowler & Wells 
Co., New York. A. B. F. 


BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES 

The best opportunity to teach the Bible as 
it should be taught isinthehome. The Chris- 
tian mother may well consider her first duty 
in regard to her children’s reading to be the 
use of the Bible stories. Children love them ; 
they believe them. The words of the sacred 
Book should be read to the very youngest, but 
besides this the use of pictures and simplified 
Bible stories is necessary. Experience shows 
that by this means our little people may easily 
acquire familiarity with the dear old stories, 
the biographies of holy men, the parables and 
beautiful words which are the joy and com- 
fort of us all in our mature years. 

If but one book is to be had Bible Pictures 
and What They Teach Us, by Foster, is the one 
I should choose for the reason that there are 
many pictures, and the stories, which are sim- 
ply told, are on the same page with the illus- 
tration or immediately opposite, which is the 
thing that pleases little children. Two other 
books by this author are First Steps for Lit- 
tle Feet, and Story of the Gospel, both small 
but containing many pictures. Earthly Foot- 
prints of Our Risen Lord has uncommonly 
good pictures, reproductions of the works of 
well-known artists. The narrative is wholly 
Scriptural and is a continuous story taken 
from the four gospels. Christ in Art is larger 
than these. Itis illustrated by Bida and the 
pictures are satisfactory. 

God Is Love is a beautiful book with col- 
ored illustrations and has both Old and New 
Testament stories. It would make a hand- 
some and useful gift for any child. Bible 
Object Lessons and Songs contains lessons 
for every Sunday, and the full-page illustra- 
tions are copies of Hoffman’s pictures. The 
Sunday Scrap Book has many pictures of 
Bible scenes, places, birds and flowers. It 
has no descriptions or stories. The Life of 
Jesus Christ for the Young, by Rev. Richard 
Newton, is profusely illustrated, and many 
illustrative stories are interspersed. Many 
children enjoy Pilgrim’s Progress. A similar 
book, but written for children in a delightful 
manner, is Little Christian’s Pilgrimage, which 
is a favorite in our family. [ have been told, 
however, that it is now out of print. Mothers 
may make their own Bible picture-books and 
furnish Sunday afternoon employment for 
the little ones by using unmounted photo- 
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graphs of Bible pictures. These may be 
pasted in large blank books and descriptions 
written against them, or the Sunday school 
lesson cards may be placed in a book made 
espectally for them. 

Of course there are many other volumes of 
Bible stories by different authors and with all 
sorts of illustrations, but these I have sug- 
gested are most of them above criticism, with 
no objectionable features. With such books 
as these, with a box of temple blocks, witha 
sand map and a book of songs, a mother ought 
to be able to make every Sunday afternoon a 
time to be much anticipated. There are sey- 
eral song books for little children, among 
them Songs for Little Folks, Little Pilgrim 
Songs, and Song and Study for God’s Little 
Ones. OS. 





Remedies and Precautions 


Powerful drugs injure the teeth, and those 
who are taking medicines should purchase the 
glass tubes for this purpose instead of using a 
spoon. 

Persons of weak digestion are reminded that 
wh pped cream can be used when plain cream 
would be toorich. The porous froth produced 
by whipping cream makes it much easier to 
digest. 

We no longer believe in “ growing pains.” 
When a child complains constantly of aching 
limbs he should -be examined by a physician, 
as such pains may mean rheumatism or be- 
ginning joint trouble. 

For a attack of coughing hot water is much 
better than the ordinary cough mixtures, to 
say nothing of its being easier to get in an 
emergency. Water almost boiling should be 
sipped when the paroxysms come on. 

Boots and shoes need airing when they are 
taken off as much as any other article of cloth- 
ing. Notwithstanding the hard, firm char- 
acter of the outside tinish, the inside of our 
boots is more or less absorbent. When re- 
moved they should be put in an airy spot, not 
in a dark, unventilated closet. 

Sick p?rsons and convalescents are too often 
overloaded with dainties. It is unwise, tov, 
to force the appetite of one who is indisposed 
at this season. The cessation of appetite is 
frequently a warning of nature that the sys- 
tem is in such a state that food cannot be 
easily digested. A little fast may be a great 
benefit. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Health is 
devoting almost its whole time to the analysis of 
‘fruit jellies,”’ and it has been discovered that 
perhaps nine-tenths of all that is sold is fraud- 
ulent. As a matter of fact the jars labeled, 
“raspberry,” ‘quince,’ ‘‘currant,” etc., 
often contain none of these higher-grade fruits 
whatever, but are usually made up of the 
cheapest substances, such as apples, potatoes, 
glucoss and other materials. Steps will un- 
doubtedly be taken to protect the public from 
being deceived by such preparations. 

We have heard more or less talk of late 
about the “ bicycle eye.”” A prominent Bos- 
top specialist, when asked if he considered bi- 
cyc'ing injurious to the eyesight, replied that 
it is likely under certain conditions to induce 
fatigue of the optic nerve and the retina and a 
chronic oversensitiveness to light. To pre- 
vent any such trouble the rider must maintain 
an erect posture while wheeling, exercise 
moderately, cultivate a careless, instead of an 
overalert, strained glance at the landscape 
and protect the eyes from unbearable glare by 
the use of smoky glasses. The act of bending 
forward when riding is particularly injurious, 
because it demands a turning upward of the 
eyeballs and a sustaining of the line of vision 
by forcible contraction of the upper muscles 
of the eye, which are those least capable of en- 
durance. 
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The Conversation Corner 


just read the paragraph in this 

week’s Congregationalist (May 26) 
about the raising of “Old Glory” at the 
Congregational House, and am surprised 
at one serious omission. It tells who 
presided, who pulled the cord, and about 
the speeches of Mr. Capen, Dr. Boynton 
and Dr. Barton—which of course were 
excellent—but not a word is said about 
one prominent participant in the patri- 
otic scene.. The General was there, and 
at this late day I am going to supply the 
defect in the news item by giving youa 
picture of him as he sat on the window- 
seat overlooking the place of the flag on 
Beacon Street. As many of the Congre- 
gational House people returned through 
the windows of the Business Office from 
the roof of observation, the General was 
standing at 
his post above 
the cashier’s 
desk, and rose 
enthusias tic- 
ally to the 
spirit of the 
occasion by an 
almost con- 
tinuous salut- 
ing of the flag 
at his. side, as |. 
you seein the -)| 
right-hand pic- 
ture. We may 
not despair of 
the Republic 
when even the 
cats showsuch 
attachment 
to its star- 
spangled ban- 
ner. 

And now, as 
though drawn 
by anticipa- 
tion of this 
special honor 
given to a rep- 
resentative of 
the animal 
kingdom, cat 
letters and 
dog letters 
have come in upon whe from all quarters, 
from Passamaquoddy Bay to the Rockies. 
I will read you parts of some of them. 


Eastport, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Dick’s ear is all right 
now, but it lops a little. I thought you would 
like to see our pictures. My face doesn’t 
show very plain, but I think it is as plain as 
yours is in the certificate! Epna R. 


Dick is a down-east cat which appealed 
to the Corner for sympathy a year or two 
ago. The picture, I am sorry to say, was 
not quite plain enough to be reproduced. 


FoxBoro, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Would you like to hear 
about our affectionate, intelligent cat? Nick 
is his name, a contraction of the name of the 
family where he was educated. He will beg 
like a dog for, his food, rattles the door when 
he wants to come in, often speaks when he is 
spoken to, comes in answer to a whistle and 
is very sociable, always enjoying to walk in 
the woods with his mistress. He has free 
entrance into the house in the night, sleeping 
sometimes in one room, sometimes in another. 
Last summer, when one of the ladies of his 
household was learning to ride the bicycle, 


Di BOYS AND GIRLS: I have 





Nick overheard her say to callers that she in- 
tended rising early to go on her wheel. The 
next morning he awoke her at the proper time 
by short, sharp cries, wholly unlike his usual 
morning greeting. That night he was told to 
awake her at five in the morning, and exactly 
as the clock struck five he walked into her 
room and gave a loud me-ow. The next night 
it was understood that there was to be no 
bicycle practice, and Nick did not disturb the 
slumbers of his mistress in the morning! 
OBSERVER OF CATS, 


Do cats really understand anything that 
is said? Is it possible that they have any 
knowledge of time ? 


REED City, MICH. 


Dear Mr. Martin: E am ten years old and go 
in the fifth grade. I read the Conversation 
Corner every time it comes. I am a partner 
of T. Brothers, dealers in stamps. My three 
brothers’ names are Burns, Wren and Dan 
Bradléy. We have a pug dog, his name is 





I am going fishing tomorrow with 


Budge. 
EARLE T. 


another boy. 

That boy seems to combine the ele- 
ments of business, pleasure and educa- 
tion in right proportions, and his brothers 
to be named for distinguished men! 


CLINTON, WIs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer but 
I want to be one. Iam ten years old. I have 
adog named Pudge. He is a pug and I think 
he is very cunning, for he rolls over, begs, 
shakes hands and sings when you tell him. 
Pudge likes to go down town and whenever 
you talk about it he runs to the door and 
stands there begging to be let out until you 
tell him he can go. We live next door to the 
church, and whenever the bell rings he goés 
to the window and sings. Even while I am 
writing this the bell rings and Pudge is sing- 
ing. Ihave a collection of one hundred and 
sixty different stamps, but my brother, who is 
fourteen years old, has over one thousand va- 

rieties. EpirH M. 


But perhaps your talk about going 
down town includes Pudge’s name, or is 
accompanied by the putting on of your 
hat or starting for the door. Would he 


be affected in the same way if you sat 
still and talked in an ordinary, common- 
place tone, as though you were discussing 
the eclipse of the moon or the bottling up 
of The Invisible Armada ? 

Budge and Pudge ought to be followed 
by Fudge or Judge, and perhaps those 
are the names of the animals whose pro- 
files are penciled on the next letter! 

BURLINGTON, WIs. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have got a cat with 
three kittens. One is white and brown! and 
black, the other is white and black. I will 
send you a picture of them. I read the Cor- 
ner every week. I should like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I am nine years old. My father used 
to live to Boston. My uncle J. lives in Water- 
town, Good By from FrRANcIs A. 

I wish you could see Francis’s pictures 
of his kittens. He has marked them sep- 
arately—the one with “two colors” and 

the one with 

‘*three col. 

ors,” and to 

Save my re- 

membering 

aboutit I have 
marked under 
them — These 
are Wiscon- 
sin kittens. 

Boston and 

Watertown 

are good old 

towns to hail 
from, Francis! 
I have one 
more Wiscon- 
sin letter, and 
although the 
' writer’s pets 
arenotexactly 
cats they are 
such as a cat 
would at once 
recognize! 

LA CROSSE, 

Wis. 
Dear Mr. Mar- 
tin: I have not 
forgotten you 
and I always 
read the Con- 
versation Cor- 


ner. I have got 
a pair of white 
rats and am feeding them myself. I read 
about the Pomiuk Memorial Cot and [ will 
send ——. I have got a flower-bed to take 
care of all myself this summer. 
Your little friend, ALFRED M, 
BouLDER, CoOL, 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... We live on a farm 
about a mile from Boulder and two miles 
from school. For pets my brother and I have 
seven cats, two hens, two chickens and a dog. 
Our hens are Speckle and Patsy, our chickens 
Puffy and Stuffy. Our dog is a St. Bernard, 
named Princess. We have over 300 apple 
trees on our farm and a few plum trees and 
when they are all in bloom it is just lovely. 

: MABEL C, 

P. S. You said in your letter that you 
thought papa came from New England; he 
does; he comes from Vermont. 

The scenery up there among the foot 
hills of the Rockies is “just lovely,” even 
when the apple trees are not in blos- 
som! 

We will close with a Washington letter: 
[That is good enough to keep-till next 


week.—D. F.] 
Me. Mae) 
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The Christ Child’s Influence on Child Life 


Never before in the history of the world 
have so much thought and energy been 
concentrated on the child. How we shall 
feed him, clothe him, train him, educate 
him and amuse him often seem the most 
absorbing questions of the day. Hospitals 
are built for him, schools are founded for 
him, parks are laid out for him, laws are 
enacted for him, sermons are preached 
for him, books are written for him, music 
is composed for him 
and pictures are 
painted forhim. Ap- 
parently all the world 
is prostrate before 
him. And as he on 
his part is the most 
winsome, if the most 
willful, sovereign in 
the world, we are all 
well satisfied with his 
reign. Just how long 
he has been on the 
throne it is not easy 
to say, but when we 
turn back the pages 
of history some 2,000 
years we find that 
his rights were once 
entirely ignored. No 
glimpse of his face 
is seen, no touch of 
his hand is felt among 
the molding forces of 
ancient history. The 
little voice which has 
rung out so happily 
through many Chris- 
tian centuries was at 
one time unheard in 
history. Suddenly the 
silence was broken— 
the heavens were 
opened and the angels 
of God proclaimed 
the birth of a child. 
It was ahumbly born 
babe, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes 
and laid in the man- 
ger of a Bethlehem 
inn. There was noth- 
ing in his outward 
appearance to attract 
attention, yet never 
before had a_ babe 
been so honored, 
While he still lay in 
his rude natal cradle 
he was visited by a company of Jewish 
shepherds who welcomed him as the 
long-expected Messiah. Somewhat later 
some sages from the far East came 
to worship him as a newborn King, 
bringing rich gifts as offerings to roy- 
alty. When the day came on whicb, 
according to Jewish custom, he was con- 
secrated in the temple to God, two aged 
saints recognized him as the Saviour of 
the world. Thus passed into history the 
first infancy which had been considered 
of sufficient importance to go on record. 
The Christ child grew at length to a 
man, who went about with teachings which 
revolutionized existing ideas. Among 
other strange doctrines he set an entirely 
new valueon childhood. A great turning 
point had come in the history of child life. 





By Estelle M. Hurll 


So mysteriously were the divine and 
human blended in the life of the great 
Teacher that he sometimes seems too 
far above us to understand, but when we 
remember that he was once a little child 
we forget our awe. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that the favorite picture of 
Christendom is the Madonna and Child. 
It is a constant reminder that the Christ 
of God is the Babe of Bethlehem. Look- 





MADONNA AND CHILD—Filippino Lippi 


ing into the sweet child face, our hearts 
are kindled into a warm sense-of his hu- 
man kinship with us. It follows, as a 
natural consequence, that this art sub- 
ject, which makes the childhood of Christ 
so real to us, raises all childhood to a 
nobler plane. The picture at first stood 
for a creed, but as the centuries went by 
its meaning and influence enlarged. 
Painters, striving to realize their Christ 
idea], find something of interest in every 
child about them. Mothers kneeling be- 
fore the Holy Child learn a new sacred- 
ness in the babes they hold in their own 
arms. Thus the figure of the Christ 
child becomes the representative of all 
innocent, happy child life. 

The early treatment of the Madonna 
and Child limited the composition to two 





figures. In later art, that is, from the 
second half of the fifteenth century, when 
child life had really come to be recognized 
as a beautiful and interesting subject, 
we have the charming group of the 
mother with the Christ child and his 
cousin John. The youthful Baptist is 
usually somewhat older than the child 
Jesus and brought into picturesque oppo- 
sition with the latter as a brunette with 
a blonde. The re- 
lation between them 
is variously in- 
terpreted, but carries 
always some sugges. 
tion of higher signifi- 
cance. The Christ 
child is of an unmis- 
takably superior 
type, and the cousin 
pays him the homage 
of childish admira- 
tion, sometimes even 
of actual devotion. 

Some of the great- 
est favorites among 
Raphael’s Madonnas 
are of this kind, when 
the two children play 
together at the Virgin 
mother’s knee. The 
Belle Jardinitre of 
the Louvre is the 
most famous of these 
groups, while the Car- 
dellino Madonna and 
the Madonna of the 
Meadow are similar 
compositions. An- 
drea del Sarto also 
made a specialty of 
this subject, and his 
children are full of a 
joyous buoyancy 
good to see. 

Of rare artistic 
qualities is the pic- 
ture by Filippino 
Lippiin the National 
Gallery, London. 
The lover of Italian 
painting identifies in 
it at once the charac- 
teristic features 
which ally the 
painter to the kindred 
spirits of Botticelli 
and Fra Filippo, of 
whom he was, artisti- 
cally speaking, the lineal descendant. A 
singular gift had these three in drawing 
long lines of grace, in painting delicate, 
gauzy textures, and in casting over the 
canvas an indefinable glamour of poetry. 
And yet the two Lippi were doubtless the 
most intense lovers of naturalism in their 
period. The simple charm of the Tuscan 
peasant woman and the unconscious grace 
of the Florentine putti were sufficient ma- 
terials for their brush; they needed not to 
draw upon their imagination for types. 
In the picture before us Filippino repeats 
the same figures we have seen in his other 
compositions—the modest young mother, 
the happy Christ child and the sturdy lit- 
tle Baptist. The setting is a placid Tus- 
can landscape with slender trees outlined 
against the blue. The Madonna stands 
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behind a parapet on which are two sym- 
bols of the virgin—a book and a pot of 
roses. The two little ones are perfect ex- 
pressions of contrasting types of healthy, 
naturalchildhood. The Christ child bend- 
ing from his mother’s arms shows an 
eager curiosity concerning the pomegran- 
ate he holds in his hands, symbol of hope. 
His cousin looks up at him, not with the 
affected piety which sits so ill on the face 
of childhood, but with the open-mouthed 
wonder which unconscious children often 
show in looking at some new object of in- 
terest. Often we see the expression, as 
now, in a child gazing at another a little 
younger, and, from the superior hight of 
some few months’ majority, admiring the 
beauty of the “little one.” 

The companionship of Jesus and John 
in childhood is, of course, an imaginary 
supposition on the part of the artist. 
But while there is no substantial histori- 


cal support for the idea, there is likewise 
no reasonable objection to it. We are 
justified in such fancies so long as they 
are reyerently consistent with the evan- 
gelistic record. 

We are told that the child Jesus was 
“subject to his parents,’ and as Joseph 
was a carpenter it is generally inferred 
that the boy had some training in this 
trade. Nevertheless, to represent the 
Lord from heaven as occupied with 
manual labor was once thought entirely 
inappropriate for art. So slowly have 
our Lord’s teachings sunk into the hu- 
man heart that the world has been a long 
time learning the lesson of the dignity 
f labor. At last prejudice began to give 
way and as a result we have occasional, 
though still infrequent, pictures showing 
the interior of a carpenter’s shop with 
the youthful Jesus at work with his 
foster father at the carpenter’s bench. 
Such an one is in the Dresden Gallery by 


THE HOLY FAMILY IN THE CARPENTER'S ®HOP—ZJppolito Scarsella 
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Ippolito Scarsella, a seventeenth century 
Italian painter of Ferrara, who formed his 
style upon Carracci and Veronese. It is 
acozy home scene. One side of the shop 
opens out on a landscape whose tranquil- 
lity is felt within the room. The mother 
sits at the left busy with her knitting. 
At the right Joseph is trying to saw 
lengthwise a heavy beam which is sup- 
ported on blocks. He is kneeling on the 
plank somewhat clumsily after the fash- 
ion of a primitive workman, and has evi- 
dently called to the boy to come and help 
him. The child approaches eagerly, a 
little fellow still in skirts, but with an 
air of energy and determination. 

It is interesting to compare this pic- 
ture with some works of our own time. 
The late Sir John Millais’s early pre- 
Raphaelite painting called Christ in the 
Home of His Parents is of this order, 
though here the boy has stopped work 


because of a nail wound in his hand— 
prophetic omen—which his mother ten- 
derly examines. Holman Hunt, another 
English pre-Raphaelite, and Franz Miiller, 
a modern German painter, have also 
painted Christ in the carpenter’s shop, 
but represented at a considerably later 
period in his life. 

We cannot but believe that all pictures 
of this kind will be effective towards the 
increase of the Christ child’s influence on 
child life. Surely there is nothing better 
for the child’s true development than a 
spirit of helpfulness in the home. And 
when this spirit is idealized in a beautiful 
work of art the truth is the more deeply 
impressed upon the mind. 

The influence that the life of Christ 
exerts on all childhood is not limited to 
his character as a child. The supreme 
impulse came from the acts and teachings 
of his ministry. One day when his disci- 
ples were discussing who should be great- 
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est in the kingdom of heaven he settled 
the question for them and for all time by 
calling a child to him, with the strange 
words that only by becoming like this 
little one could any find entrance into the 
kingdom, and that rank after entering 
continues to depend upon childlikeness. 
Again, at another time, when children 
were brought for his blessing, and when 
with prevailing conventionalism the dis- 
ciples would have prevented, he took them 
in his arms, declaring that of such was 
the kingdom of heaven. It was the first 
formal declaration of children’s rights on 
record, the children’s Magna Charta. 

The beautiful subject of Christ bless- 
ing little children belongs chiefly to mod- 
ern art and to the German schools. It 
was treated repeatedly by Overbeck, a 
painter of the first part of this century, 
while Plockhorst, Schénherr, Fritz von 
Uhde and Hoffman have added to the list 





of well-known pictures. We select for 
illustration the composition of Hoffman, 
which is one of a series of drawings illus- 
trating Christ’s life. The Saviour, gentle 
and beneficent, sits at the left holding a 
child on his lap while he turns smilingly 
to a little girl who stands at his knee with 
a bunch of flowers in her hand. His hand 
is on her head, and the two look steadily 
into each other’s eyes with perfect under- 
standing. Other little ones seem drawn 
to him by an irresistible attraction, one 
baby creeping up in front and another at 
the side, supported by the arm of an elder 
sister, looking on eagerly. Mothersin the 
rear press forward with their darlings, 
Christ is here presented as the children’s 
Friend. He has conferred upon them the 
choicest honor within his power to be- 
stow in pointing to the child as the symbol 
of faith. Thus the child spirit is the true 
ruler of kingdoms. The children’s era is 
ushered in. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 19 Matt. 28: 8-20 


The Risen Lord 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The resurrection of Christ is our only posi- 
tive evidence that we shall live beyond the 
grave. The exultant expectation of believers 
is based simply on this one fact: ‘‘ Now hath 
Christ been risen from the dead, the first 
fruits of them that are asleep.”’ It is there- 
fore natural that much of what has been said 
concerning Christ’s resurrection should be 
efforts to prove that the statements in the 
gospels concerning it are true. But to us 
who believe what the gospels have said of 
him before his death, his resurrection is not 
only credible but necessary. It was not 
possible that the only begotten Son of God, 
who had controlled nature by miraculous 
power, who had restored life to the dead, who 
claimed to have life in himself, who had de- 
clared that he was to be killed and would rise 
again the third day, should fail to do so. We 
are concerned with the facts of the resurrec- 
tion rather than the evidence for it. We will, 
then, for this time, confine our attention to 
those facts included in the part of the story 
of Matthew selected for this lesson. What do 
they mean for us? 

1. The message of Jesus to his disciples. 
The women went to the tomb to seek a cruci- 
fied Lord. What they learned there guided 
them toarisen Saviour. Believing and obey- 
ing the word from heaven, they not only 
found Jesus, but received words of comfort 
from him and had their instructions confirmed 
by his own lips. The message they were 
commissioned to bear to the brethren was as 
much to them as it could be to those to whom 
they were to tell it. It was their assurance 
that their own death would not sever them 
from him. It was the message of hope to the 
world, the infinite enlargement of the bound- 
aries of human life, the seal of permanence 
to all holy affection, the great motive to bring 
men into fellowsh p with God. 

The resurrection of Christ is all these things 
tous. If we think on it rightly it will add 
joy to every hour. It will enlarge our ideas 
of the possibilities of glory for all men. It 
will illumine the darkness of the tomb which 
waits for us. It will lead those who mourn 
for the death of a loved disciple to feel as a 
mother felt who said, as she closed for the 
last sleep the eyes of her only child, ‘I give 
thee joy, my daughter.” 

2. The message of the guard to the chief 
priests. They had the same story to tell 
which the women had told. But how differ- 
ent the same facts seemed to them! What 
was it to them that a dead man had come to 
life? They saw in it no relation to their own 
lives. But it had a meaning to the chief 
priests. If it should generally be believed it 
would mean the loss of their office and influ- 
ence. They knew that he had said he would 
rise again. They had taken more heed to his 
saying than his own disciples. They had 
done their best to prevent the fulfillment of 
this prophecy, and they had failed. In the 
same spirit they sought to prevent the effects 
of the resurrection of Jesus by bribing men to 
lie, ‘‘Say ye,” they said, after offering large 
money, ‘‘his disciples came by night and stole 
him away while we slept.’’ Who does not see 
the flimsiness of the story? If the soldiers 
were sleeping when the disciples of Jesus 
stole his body, how did they know that this 
was done? Why did they not, as soon as they 
knew it, search for the body and arrest the 
disciples? If they had been sleeping on duty 
they knew that they were liable to be sen- 
tenced to death. 

All these classes represented at the tomb of 
Jesus are still to be found. To some, as to 
those soldiers, his resurrection has no interest. 
Apparent self-interest makes any story about 
it acceptable to them. Others, like the chief 


priests, want no future life which must be |. 
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ruled and pervaded by his presence. They 
vainly hope that by denying his resurrection 
they may destroy the fact. There are others, 
like those women, who have sought the Christ 
with sorrowing love. They have found, with 
fear and great joy, that he has broken open 
the door of the tomb and is alive forevermore. 
They have received his saying, ‘“‘ Because [ 
live, ye shall live also.” Are not we of the 
number who believe in the risen Christ? 

3. The message of Jesus to the world. The 

supreme business of every Christian is to 
make disciples of all the nations. Our other 
employments are only means to this great end. 
The work of the Son of God on earth, his 
incarnation, his life of obedience and service, 
his teachings, his death and resurrection, all 
culminated in this solemn charge and promise, 
addressed to every one who has chosen him. 
& The whole of this commission of our Lord 
is addressed to each one of us. “The field is 
the world.”” No one person is expected to go 
to every part of it, but it is all his field. The 
first step in doing business is to become ac- 
quainted with the field to which we are sent. 
Each denomination has organizations by which 
to spread the gospel through the world. Their 
names, history and objects should be taught 
to ail those who are expected to share in their 
work. Every Congregationalist ought to know 
the names and work of the six societies 
through which his gifts and efforts help to 
bring the world to Christ and to give Christ 
to the world. Our part in fulfilling his great 
commission may be to visit foreign countries, 
to learn other languages, to preach the gospel 
in distant lands; or it may be to maintain the 
church in our own town, to deepen the inter- 
est of our neighbors in discipling all nations 
and to give money to send others to heathen 
peoples. In either case every worshiper and 
worker must include the world as the object 
of his prayer and labor. No disciple ever 
lacked power to do what Christ has com- 
manded him, and no disciple ever undertook 
this mission alone. ‘All authority,’’ Christ 
said, ‘‘hath been given unto me in heaven and 
onearth:... Andlo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 12-18. Lessons of God’s Love of 
Beauty. Job 38; Ps. 104: 1-31; Rev. 21: 10- 
27. 

The largeness of his nature. Enjoyment of beauty 
legitimate. The true value of beauty. 
i(See prayer meeting editorial.]} 


What Cuba Free Would Be 


A more mixed assemblage than the 
prospective rulers of Cuba in the event 
of independence could hardly be imag- 
ined. There is Estrada Palma, the presi- 
dent of the so-called first Cuban republic, 
who is now a teacher by profession in 
New York. He is a man of some educa. 
tion, was reared a Catholic, became a 
Protestant minister, but is generally re- 

arded as too visionary to become a state 
builder. Then there are the cigar-mak- 
ers of New York of Cuban antecedents, 
whose purpose in the affair is a combina. 
tion of mercenary motives and prejudice 
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against Spain. On the island the rival 
forces are the Negroes and the whites, 
who are said to be in hardly better agree- 
ment than the two races in our Southern 
States. From the neighboring islands 
large numbers of blacks have come in 
»search of food and barbarous adventure 
to help on in the pg The. native 
Cuban who forms the backbone of the 
insurgent ranks is not of a high order of 
civilization according to all accounts. 
These mongrel and disorganized elements 
which make up the insurgent cause are 
convincing evidence that disagreeable as 
the problem is it is one which Spain 
should have been allowed to work out 
herself, and this great nation should not 
have been saddled with it.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PAUL KRUGER 

The president of the Transvaal Republic 
has become one of the most famous of men. 
Possessing unusual strength of character and 
political shrewdness, as well as unfaltering 
patriotism, he embodies in himself better 
than any other one man the best character- 
istics of the Boers who inhabit that country, 
and, in spite of evident narrowness in some 
particulars, he is more large-minded and far- 
sighted than most of them. The biography 
of him before us, by Mr. F. H. Statham, is 
quite as much a history of South Africa asa 
biography of its eminent subject, and it 
throws a great deal of light on the relations 
of England to the Transvaal, especially dur- 
ing recent years. We are not quite sure that 
the author always sees the English side of 
the case in its true perspective, although evi- 
dently he is an Englishman by descent. Cer- 
tainly some trustworthy authorities, such as 
Prof. James Bryce, do not agree with all his 
positions. Nevertheless, he makes out a gen- 
erally strong case. The specia! interest of the 
volume lies in its latter portion, in which the 
development of the political situation which 
led to the Jameson raid is unfolded, and in 
which that notorious expedition and its conse- 
quences are described. Our readers who are 
alive twenty years hence and are students of 
the history of politics will be interested to 
observe how far Mr. Statham’s utterances in 
these pages have been justified by events. 

He foresees grave troubles ahead of the 
Transvaal Republic, and regards a war of 
considerable magnitude between that coun- 
try and England, and involving the whole 
South African region with its various states, 
as more than probable. He certainly makes 
it plain that the Jameson raid was as unscru- 
pulous and unlawful as it was abortive, and it 
is hard to see how any adequate answer can 
be made to his pointed, diversified and well- 
sustained charges against Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
and his supporters. Possibly Mr. Rhodes is 
actuated to a greater degree than Mr. Stat- 
haw concedes by the desire to extend the 
sway of England instead of mere mercenary 
greed of authority and gold, but appearances 
are against him, and the shameless white- 
washing of him as the result of the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in England is a grave blot 
upon English honor. Certainly there is every 
reason to suppose that the prosecution was 
couducted in the most gingerly manner, and 
with the intent of avoiding a full and final 
revelation of the truth. Sooner or later the 
facts will become apparent and then it will be 
regretted that any attempt to conceal them 
was permitted, no matter who, however high 
in position, might have been compromised. 

Mr. Statham also makes a fair case in sup- 
port of the alleged arbitrary course of Presi- 
dent Kriiger in some respects, in which he 
has been most severely criticised. For ex- 
ample, it is declared not without good evi- 
dence that his dismissal of the chief justice of 
the High Court of the Transvaal, instead of 
being an arbitrary and unlawful exercise of 
power, was due to the fact that the judge in 
question himself had acted in defiance of law 
and in a manner certain to prejudice both the 
political and the commercial interests of the 
republic. Nor was President Kriiger’s course 
illegal, inasmuch as it was strictly in accord- 
ance with existing statutes. Moreover, the 
other judges declined to indorse their chief, 
and kept open the courts which he declared 
closed, 

The biography brings out in strong relief— 
and that is one of its most interesting features 
—the intensely religious character of Presi- 
dent Kriiger. Heis exceedingly conservative 
in his beliefs, very literal in his interpreta- 
tions, and one of the sect—‘‘ The Doppers ’’— 
who believe in singing only the Ps*lms in pub- 
lic worship. Yet he is by no means as bigoted 
in his dealings with others as men of his pe- 
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culiar convictions are apt to be. He allows 
others freely to believe what they like, and 
has said frankly that in respect to the serv- 
ants of the state he does not inquire what 
their religious opinions are provided they are 
serviceable to the commonwealth. All in all 
he is, as he deserves to be, a great public 
leader, actuated evidently by unselfish mo- 
tives, and he illustrates a wisdom which, were 
he at the head of a great nation, would make 
him famous for centuries. What his fate and 
that of his little republic will be it is difficult 
to foresee, but he always must remain 6 con- 
spicuous figure in the history of South Africa. 
{L. C. Page & Co. $3.00.) 


RELIGIOUS 


The student of moral development will find 
a thoughtful, interesting and eminently in- 
structive aid in the little volume by Prof. 
R. M. Wenley, The Preparation for Christian- 
ity in the Ancient World [F. H. Revell Co. 
75 cents]. A special chapter is devoted to 
Socrates as a missionary of the human spirit. 
The types of intellectual and religious culture 
illustrated by the Greeks and the Jews are in- 
telligently described and how the world was 
prepared for the Saviour’s advent and how 
a spiritual preparation was caused also are 
set forth impressively. The volume shows 
distinctly the divine hand controlling man- 
kind and making ready for the coming of the 
Redeemer. 

The purpose of Dr. J. T. Hutcheson’s vol- 
ume, A View of the Atonement [James Pott 
& Co. $1.00], is to set forth what may be 
called an intermediate theory between that of 
penal satisfaction and that of moral influence. 
It teaches the objective significance of Christ’s 
sufferings and death, without indorsing be- 
lief in the literal transference of our punish- 
ment to Christ, and it also dwells upon the 
eternal and spiritual element of the atone- 
ment without accepting it merely as an im- 
pressive example. The theory is enforced 
skillfully in these pages and many of the ob- 
jections to either of the rival extreme views 
are ably met. It is a scholarly and reverent 
work, which all students of divine things will 
appreciate and from which much may be 
learned. 

Paul and His Friends [Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $1.50] is a volume of revival sermons 
preached by Rev. Dr. L. A. Banks last Janu- 
ary in a series of evangelistic meetings. They 
abound in illustrations and are earnest and 
practical. They are popular rather than 
scholarly, but are adapted to interest and in- 
fluence many readers.——Elizabeth Words- 
worth, principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford, is the author of Thoughts on the Lord’s 
Prayer (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25]. It 
contains addresses given at Oxford four years 
ago, and illustrates vigorous intellectual abil- 
ity as well as devout and stimulating piety. 
It is addressed to thoughtful and educated 
Christian readers, but its interest and influ- 
ence need by no means be limited to them. 

In Christ and the Critics [Eaton & Mains. 
50 cents], by Géréme, an attempt is made to 
set forth the teachings of Christ about the 
Old Testament, with special reference to the 
claims of the higher criticism. The point is 
emphasized that, although Jesus did not come 
to teach science, archeology or literary crit- 
icism, he, nevertheless, was a true teacher, 
and it is argued that he did believe and teach 
the antiquity of the Mosaic books. The vol- 
ume is short, but ingenious and effective, and 
it concludes that between Christ and genuine 
criticism there is no conflict.——The latest 
issue in the Modern Reader’s Bible is in two 
volumes, and deals with The Psalms and 
Lamentations (Macmillan Co. Each, 50 cents). 
The volumes need no special comment, pre- 
senting, as they do, the same characteristics 
of scholarly editing which we have commended 
so often before. 

Behind the Pardah [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50], tells of Church of England zenana 
missionary work in India. Its author is [rene 
H. Barnes. It is a vivid presentation of its 
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subject, based upon expert knowledge, and i 
illustrates graphically the genuine value, al- 
ready wide-reaching, of consecrated mission- 
ary labor. It will be found full of interest by 
all who desire information upon the subject, 
and will at once encourage and stimulate to 
further endeavor and benevolence. The il- 
lustrations are numerous, but vary greatly in 


— STORIES 


One of the best war stories growing out of 
the War of the Rebellion is Seven Months a 
Prisoner [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 75 cents), 
by J. V. Hadley, a new number in the Ivory 
series, so called from its ivory white binding, 
which is very attractive. It is more strictly 
an autobiography than a story, being an ac- 
count founded upon fact and confining itself 
to personal experiences of the capture, im- 
prisonment and escape of the author, who 
was a Union officer and was wounded in the 
Wilderness and taken South as far as Charles- 
ton, and who finally escaped and made his 
way into the Union lines once more in Ten- 
nessee. It is a spirited account of his mis- 
fortunes, perils and other adventures, realis- 
tic and engrossing, and all the more lifelike 
because of its frankness in revealing the writ- 
er’s feelings in circumstances calculated to 
depress or alarm, which sometimes in such 
records are misrepresented. ln many respects 
it is the best narrative of the kind which has 
come under our observation. 

Gertrude Atherton’s novel, American Wives 
and English Husbands [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50], is sprightly and eminently readable 
and it points skillfully the moral that the 
happiness of an American woman who mar- 
ries an Englishman depends largely upon her 
skill in identifying herself in the closest pos- 
sible manner with his tastes and pursuits. 
This may be specially true in the case of such 
international marriages, but it is largely true 
of all marriages. ‘The contrast is drawn vividly 
between two types of American women mar- 
ried to Englishmen, and although there is con- 
siderable vulgarity in the book its influence is 
good in the main. But we do not see why the 
author so openly justifies suicide as she cer- 
tainly does, if we understand her correctly. 
Here we dispute her views. The book ex- 
hibits a not wholly successful use of conspicu- 
ous ability, but it has much in it which is wor- 
thy of hearty commendation. 

The Gospel of Freedom [Macmillan Co. 
$1.50), by Robert Herrick, exhibits no little 
ability, but does not rise to a high level. Its 
action lies partly in Chicago and partly 
abroad, and, if it be an attempt to exalt ideals 
of life higher than the merely material and 
selfish, it fails to suggest with sufficient em- 
phasis the existence of the highest of all 
ideals, unselfishness. One of the minor char- 
acters illustrates altruism and is commended 
therefor, but the author seems to be uncon- 
scious of, or at least indifferent to, the exist- 
ence of such motives as those which Chris- 
tianity supplies. There is much which is pic- 
turesque and striking in the book; there is 
also much which is tiresome. It reveals 
power capable of better things, but here con- 
tent with comparatively petty achievements. 
On the whole it leaves rather unpleasant im- 
pressions. 

The Crook of the Bough (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25}, by Ménie Muriel Dowie, is a 
well-told story of the experiences of some 
young English people, chiefly in Constantino- 
ple. It suggests that the girl of the modern 
type, who is interested in practical affairs 
and ambitious of service and influence outside 
the limits of the home, inevitably saerifices 
something of success when she yields to the 
temptation to rival her sisters who have no 
such purpose in life, and simply desire to be 
as attractive as possible. The story is well 
written, vivacious, strong in the portrayal of 
character and decidedly entertaining. 

Mr. Clinton Scollard’s most recent produc- 
tion is in prose. A Man-at-Arms (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.50) is an Italian romance of 
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the fourteenth century. It is a spirited story 
of love and adventure, of conspiracies and 
counter plottings, and the author has done a 
good piece of work. The peculiarities of the 
life of the time, its unscrupulousness and 
treacheries, its rivalries of small rulers who 
kept in their pay bands of armed men, as well 
as many of the features of social and domestic 
life are vividly portrayed. 

A specially interesting addition to the novels 
dealing with the life and thought of the Ori- 
ental in Palestine is Hassan—a Fellah (Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00], by Henry Gillman. It 
is long but not tedious. It describes the ro- 
mance of a young native of the region near 
Jerusalem, interrupted by his conscription for 
military service and diversified by much ad- 
venture, but culminating at last in happiness. 
It portrays with unusual clearness the life and 
the social conditions of the natives of Pales- 
tine and the character of the oppression of the 
Turkish authorities. Possibly some passages, 
taken by themselves, are open to the charge of 
extenuating evil, yet the influence of the book 
as a whole is for good. It would have been 
improved by considerable condensation, but 
it is certainly realistic, spirited and entertain- 
ing. 

The Standard Bearer [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50] is another story by Rev. S. R. Crockett. 
It describes the experiences of a Scotch min- 
ister some two hundred years ago, when life 
in Scotland was perilous indeed for men of 
strong convictions, when civil war prevailed a 
large part of the time, and when loyalty to 
truth sometimes caused a man both social and 
religious ostracism. The plot of the story is 
simple but the narrative is spirited and enter- 
taining. The portrayal of strong character is 
the best feature of the book, and some marked 
types are introduced. It is not the equal of 
some of the author’s earlier books, but never- 
theless is a good story. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Students of child life and culture will find 
The Development of the Child {Macmillan Co. 
$1.25), by Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, an unusu- 
ally profound and suggestive treatise, yet it is 
not obscure. It discusses the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral development of the child 
with reference to practical conditions, and 
goes into its subject more deeply and widely 
than most such books. Its value will be spe- 
cially evident to the more thoughtful and ex- 
pert members of the teaching profession. It 
corrects some misconceptions and exhibits 
a wise and convincing spirit. 

Prof. E. H. Sneath has made selections 
from the works of Thomas Hobbes and has 
arranged them in a volume, The Ethics of 
Hobbes {Ginn & Co. $1.35), for the benefit of 
the student of ethical and political philosophy. 
An introduction interprets Hobbes’s teach- 
ings and the volume js well adapted to accom- 
plish its purpose.——Three addresses by Prof. 
Addison Ballard are printed in Arrows, or 
Teaching a Fine Art [A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 75 
cents], a little volume of wise and varied sug- 
gestions toteachers. It has reached its second 
edition. 

Rousseau and Education According to 
Nature (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], by 
Thomas Davidson, is a volume in the series 
called The Great Educators. It isa temperate 
and fair account of Rousseau’s life and of his 
educational theories. We are glad to see that 
no effort is made to whitewash the morals 
of the philosopher, which has too often been 
attempted by those who admire his theories. 
——The Prisoner of Chillon and Other Selec- 
tions from Lord Byron (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 35 cents], edited by C. M. Stebbins, 
is a volume in the Student Series of English 
Classics, and contains a good photograph of 
the famous castle and extracts from the poet’s 
work, together with helpful notes, printed in 
the usual neat and tasteful form. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. W. E. Griffis’s condensation of Motley’s 
famous The Rise of the Dutch Republic [Har- 
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per & Bros. $1.75] is knownas The Students’ 
Motley. Dr. Griffis has supplied a historical 
introduction and has appended a history of 
the Dutch nation from: 1584 down from his 
own pen. These are valuable documents and 
of much value in connection with Motley’s 
work. The condensation of Motley’s history 
has been considerable. It consists largely of 
omissions of entire passages, sometimes in- 
cluding a number of pages, and many para- 
graphs have been somewhat rewritten. It is 
well done as far as the evident purpose to 
include the substance of Motlesy’s work with 
as little superfluous material as possiblé has 
permitted, but the result is so different from 
Motley’s own chapters that the difference 
needs to be borne in mind. Motley’s style 
was somewhat diffuse, and many of his most 
picturesque descriptive passages, which cer- 
tainly add a considerable charm to his pages 
and form an important feature of his style, 
are here omitted. Considered primarily as a 
history, the present volume may not be in- 
ferior to its original. It is a fair question 
whether the somewhat exuberant style of 
Motley be as well adapted to historical writ- 
ing as the terser, crisper manner of Dr. Griffis 
and other modern historians; but although 
most of Motley’s material is here, and a great 
deal of it in his own words, the work as a 
whole is no longer Motley, and the reader who 
desires to study his characteristics as a histo- 
rian must consult his work as he left it him- 
self, even though the present issue be con- 
ceded to be superior to that for many purposes. 
It is a question, also, whether, in spite of his 
occasional diffuseness, the dramatic quality of 
the original author has not supplied a picture 
of the Dutch and of their history which it is 
difficult to equal in a more rigidly controlled 
style of expression. 

A new edition of Benjamin Kidd’s well. 
known volume, Social Evolution [Macmillan 
Co. $1.50), is out and has been revised care- 
fully and some additions have been made. 
In general the text is substantially identical 
with that of the first edition, although here 
and there alterations are discoverable, chiefly 
important as expanding or further elucidat- 
ing the author’s original statements, but no- 
where, so far as we have noticed, materially 
altering their significance. In the first ap- 
pendix is embodied a reply te the criticisms 
made upon the first edition, the substance of 
which originally appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century, in which the point is made that most 
of the critics have misunderstood the intent 
of the author. He rests assured in the con- 
vietion that time will justify him. The edi- 
tion is more compact and easily handled than 
the first, and as embodying the latest utter- 
ance of the author upon his subject deserves 
respectful heed. 

Another bird-book, this time a pocket vol- 
ume, but comprehensive, clearly printed and 
embodying the substance of what one desires 
to learn. How to Name the Birds (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] is its title and H. E. 
Parkhurst its author. It deals with the land 
birds and the principal water fowl of New 
England and the Middle States. It is admira- 
bly adapted to its purpose, especially in being 
more portable than most of the other treatises 
on the subject. Its small size forbids any 
extensive use of illustrations. 


NOTES 

— Miss Alcott’s books still are in good 
demand if, as is reported, they produced 
$12,000 last year in royalties. 

— The Bibliotheca Sacra has added to 
its list of associate editors the names of Rev. 
Drs. Frank W. Gunsaulus and Dwight N. 
Hillis. 

—— About two novels a day were published 
in this country during 1896. No wonder that 
a number of publishing houses have failed 
since then. 

—— Marie Corelli wants $50,000 for her new 
book. It is to bear the objectionable title, 
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The Sins of Christ. No irreverence may be 
intended, but it is a grave mistake to choose 
such a title. 

—— The valuable collection-of facsimiles of 
manuscripts relating to America, which Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, of London, has been making 
for some time past, is now published in full. 
It is indexed and a summary is appended. 

— It is proposed to go back to the old 
postage rates of three cents, instead of two, 
per ounce for letters until the close of the 
war. About $40,000,000 per year thus would 
be added to the national income. But the 
adoption of the proposal is by no means cer- 
tain. 

—— Mr. Poultney Bigelow is preparing for 
Harper’s Weekly a series of articles on the 
Spanish view of the present war. Its special 
interest lies in the fact that within a few 
weeks he has ridden across Spain on a bicy- 
cle. He is to act as a war correspondent for 
the London Times. 

—— The war is expected to affect literature 
in the United States unfavorably in two ways 
—by absorbing many of the most successful 
authors as war correspondents, and by fas- 
tening popular attention for the time being 
upon war news, to the exclusion of other sub- 
jects. But it may increase the existing and 
already large demand for stories of adventure 
and romantic peril. There is certain to be a 
considerable crop of war novels. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
AN ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. By G. 
worth. “sr 400. $1.10. 
C. Page & Co. Boston. 
gg ot Soc By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
$ 


A. Went- 


IN pp. 
372. 
E. P. Herrick & Co. New York. 
WOMEN OF THE OLD age oa By Robert F. 

Horton, D. D. pp. 291. $1.00. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By 
Leighton Pullan. pp. 306. $1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
COFFEE AND INDIA-RUBBER Cnaves IN MEX- 
1co. By Matias rag ty 17. $3. 
WHEAT IN THE EAR. By Alien. pp.318. "$1.00. 
Macmillan Pa New York. 
AT *oe- -ALL’s HousE. By James N. Baskett. 
pp. 3 $1.50. 
FP, A, Stokes Co. New York. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE “GREAT ICE.” By Rob- 
ert E. Peary. 2 vols. pp. 521,624. $6.50. 
Century Co. New York. 


THE CENTURY Itt LUSTRATED MONTHLY, Nov. 

1897 to April, 1898. pp. 960. 
Funk & Wi us Co. New York. 

THE SPANIARD IN History. By James C. Fer- 

nald. pp. 144. 75 cents. 
Eaton & Mains. New York. 

THE CHORUS OF PRAISE. Edited by James M. 

Black. pp. 126. 20 cents. 


PAPER COVERS 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
A GENERAL FREIGHT AND PASSENGER Post. 
By James L. Cowles. pp. ~~ 2. 


M. W. Knapp. 

= SPIRIT OF JESUS. By E. -_" Dashiell. pp. 
FROM ROMANISM TO PENTECOST. By J. 8. Demp- 
ster. pp. 105. 


MAGAZINES 

May. YALE REVIEW. 

June. SCRIBNER’s.—LIPPINCOTT’s.—NEW ENG- 
LAND.—PREACHER’S.—CENTURY.—HOMILETIC. 
—BOOKMAN.—EXPOSITORY TIMES.—CATHOLIC 
WORLD. — COSMOPOLITAN. — FORUM.—KINDER- 
GARTEN REVIEW. 





Mr. B. A. M. Shapiro is the founder and 
superintendent of the Christian mission to the 
Jews in Brooklyn, N. Y., which has been car- 
ried on with encouraging results for about five 
years. Mr. Shapiro is a young man, about 
twenty-seven years old, with an interesting 
history and an earnest purpose. He has re- 
cently visited Boston, bringing very cordial 
letters from Rev. Drs. Meredith, McLeod, 
Gregg, Pres. C. C. Hall of Union Seminary 
and other prominent clergymen and laymen 
of New York. He proposes to return to Bos- 
ton in the autumn and to give lectures for the 
purpose of interesting the churches in work 
for his countrymen. He is compiling a book 
on Christian Obligations to the Jews, to which 
Drs. John Hal), David Gregg, D. J. Burrell 
and others are contributors. Mr. Shapiro’s 
mission appears to be genuine and hopeful.. It 
appeals to many who cannot forget that Jews 
gave to us the Christ and the Christian religion. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Decoration Day 

Decoration Day this year assumed an im- 
portance in the public mind which it has not 
had for along time. The public schools paid 
their tribute to the memory of the heroes of 
the Civil War by listening to addresses on 
patriotic topics and singing patriotic songs 
Friday. On Sunday most pastors spoke on 
subjects which the war with Spain suggests, 
and as at many of the churches there were 
special services for soldiers belonging to dif- 
ferent posts audiences were generally large. 
At the Union Park Church Dr. Noble took 
occasion to point out the grounds upon which 
war may be justified. The sermon was heard 
with much interest. 


The Public Library 

A report for eleven months, or for the period 
which has passed since it occupied the new 
building, gives the whole number of volumes 
accessible to the public as 234,975, of which 
14,239 have been added during these eleven 
months. The number of volumes circulated 
is 1,217,981, a gain of more than 100,000 on the 
previous year. There are forty-nine delivery 
stations in the city, an increase of eighteen 
during the year, where one can obtain any 
book in the library with the least possible 
trouble or loss of time. The John Crerar 
Library, only a block distant from the Public 
Library, is rapidly gathering books on scientific 
subjects, and as a library of reference has be- 
come very useful. 


Dr. Willard Scott’s Call to Worcester 

Worcester, through its Piedmont Church, 
has laid its hands on one of our pastors, ask- 
ing our South Church to grant it the service of 
a man who has been with them for nearly 
seven years and whose ministry has been emi- 
nently satisfactory and successful. That he 
will devote himself as earnestly to the Worces- 
ter parish as he has done here those who 
know him cannot doubt. But they are cer- 
tain that he will not have more freedom 
in his ministry, more willing helpers, or 
more generous givers than he has had here, 
that the cultured East will not meet him with 
a warmer heart than the sturdy, aggressive 
West has done, or listen with a truer apprecia- 
tion to his. earnest and brilliant sermons. 
Whether he go or stay he will retain the affec- 
tion of a large circle of friends who care even 
more for the man than for what he says. 


A Couple of Councils 

The first was at Glencoe, a Chicago suburb, 
Tuesday, May 31. It was called for the ordi- 
nation and installation of Alexander Miller 
Ingraham, a graduate of the seminary, as 
pastor of the church which Dr. Moses Smith 
has served for many years and which his loss 
of sight has compelled him to give up. The 
examination was protracted and rather more 
severe than usual, but entirely satisfactory. 
Mr. Ingraham made it evident that he has 
himself verified in his own life the funda- 
mental truths of the gospel, and that he will 
not venture to preach anything of which he 
himself has not first made trial. The sermon 
was by Professor Mackenzie, his theological 
teacher, the ordaining and installing prayer 
by Dr. Moses Smith, other parts by Drs. 
Loba and Scott, Rev. Q. L. Dowd and Profes- 
sor Chamberlain. Upon the latter the unus- 
ual duty was laid of giving a charge to the 
choir. This charge was unique and helpful. 
The second council was that called by the 
Tabernacle Church, Prof. Graham Taylor, 
pastor, for the ordination of Mr. Henry J. 
Condit, a member of the graduating class 
of the seminary, as pastor’s assistant. The 
sermon was by Dr. Willard Scott, the ordain- 
ing prayer by Professor Taylor, the right 
hand of fellowship by Rev. H. W. Stough and 
the charge to the pastor and people by the 
writer. The field is large and prevailingly 
Protestant. This is the only English-speak- 
ing church for about 30,000 people. It would 
seem as if attractive preaching, good Sunday 
school work and systematic visitation would 





win and hold the people. The support of the 
church for the present must come from with- 
out. 


Dr. Withrow and the Park Street Church 

Those who are familiar with Dr. Withrow’s 
work in Chicago are not surprised that Bos- 
ton should be anxious for the return of the 
former Park Street pastor. With a church 
of 1,200 members, a congregation which prac- 
tically fills the great auditorium every Sunday 
and often crowds it, with people ready to re- 
spond liberally to appeals for benevolence, 
the president of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
recently moderator of the General Assembly 
and influential in all circles of the church, it 
is not strange that in the face of protests 
which come from every side Dr. Withrow 
finds it hard to leave Chicago. But Dr. With- 
row has a love for Park Street Church which 
years of absence has only deepened and 
strengthened. Were he sure that he could 
do all that ought to be done, or what is ex- 
pected of him, it is not probable that he 
would hesitate to leave Chicago. With a 
knowledge of the field in Boston which it 
would require many years for a stranger to 
obtain, and with a promise of hearty support 
from those who are loyal to the historic 
church, it would seem as if he could not con- 
scientiously, in view of what he may reason- 
ably hope to accomplish, venture to decline 
this call. 


Chicago, June 4. FRANKLIN, 





In and Around New York 


Summer Supplies for the Pulpits 

The tendency is here away from union 
services in summer. Some congregations that 
have long been accustomed to join are keep- 
ing up the practice, but in only one new in- 
stance has a union service been planned for 
this coming season. An increasing number of 
churches are being kept open throughout the 
year. But this fact does not give supplies 
from the West increased opportunities to be 
heard in New York pulpits, since the number 
of congregations employing assistant pastors 
is increasing and these fill the pulpits during 
vacation times. Western and Southern sup- 
plies are in less demand than formerly. Still 
a few notable men are to be heard here this 
summer. The union services for several years 
maintained by four Brooklyn congregations, 
of which Dr. Storrs’s Pilgrims is one, will be 
continued, and Dr. Gunsaulus of Chicago, 
President Raymond of Union, Dr. Archibald 
McCullagh of Worcester and Rev. Isaac J. 
Lansing of Scranton, Pa., will be heard. The 
services will be held in the First Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Storrs believes he will be equal 
to all journeys to the city made necessary this 
summer by sick and other calls. In Harlem 
five of the large congregations have united for 
several years. One of them is Dr. Virgin’s 
Pilgrim Church. Each furnishes a supply for 
two Sundays. One of the men to be heard is 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown of the Presbyterian For- 
eign Board. Dr. Gunsaulus is to preach in 
the “Old First’’ Presbyterian’during July. 
Professor Genung of Amherst, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Detroit and Dr. J. E. Tuttle of 
Worcester will preach at the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, and other supplies for New York 
summer congregations include President Pat- 
ton of Princeton, President Whitman of Co- 
lumbian and Rey. John Lewis Clark of the 
First Cumberland Church, Chicago. Some 
notable men will preach at the Brick Church, 
which is to be kept open save on the two 
last Sundays in August, and its session has 
sent out invitations to worshipers in other 
churches which are closed and to strangers to 
worship with them. Dr. Van Dyke preached 
the baccalaureate sermon before Columbia 
last Sunday, and is to fulfill the same func- 
tion this year at Princeton and Harvard and 
give the chancellor’s address at Union. The 
other marked summer tendency of New York 
is the flitting of the congregations earlier each 
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spring and their return later each autumn. It 
is getting so that the pastor has barely six 
months a year in which to put his home plans 
into effect. 


Dr. Abbott's Statement of His Faith 

Having ended ten years in Plymouth pulpit, 
Dr. Abbott took occasion Sunday before last 
to make a statement concerning his theologi- 
cal views, which he said had undergone a 
material change. He described his juvenile 
conception of God as a visible Being occupy- 
ing a throne at the center of the universe, 
having angels to minister unto him. As men 
violated his law he sent his Son into the world 
to bear the penalty of their sins. He believed 
in special providences and in the wiping out 
of sins the pardon of which was sincerely 
asked. He said he respected the old faith, 
but no longer held it. I now think of God not 
as One dwelling apart from nature, but in 
nature its indwelling force. There is no rad- 
ical division between the natural and the su- 
pernatural. Creation is a continuous process. 
Each spring is one. God does not rule over 
creatures; he isin them. This is not panthe- 
ism. Thatis all. I say in all—a wide differ- 
ence. A miracle is not a manifestation of ex- 
traordinary, but of ordinary, power. Forgive- 
ness is not a remission of penalty, but taking 
away sin. Christ is the condition of salvation 
because Christ is the God coming into human 
life. Ino longer look forward to a great day 
of resurrection. We are all in process of res- 
urrection. Death goes from the cradle to the 
grave, and resurrection goes along with it. 
Dr. Abbott has just left for a lecture tour in 
the West, and will return toward the end of 
June over the Great Lakes. 


Wonderfully Active Lutherans 

Seventeen new Lutheran congregations have 
appeared in New York city since January, 
1895. That is a record not equaled by any- 
body else, not even Roman Catholics. Eight 
new church buildings have been under con- 
struction almost at one time, all of them pre- 
tentious in cost and of approved architecture. 
Membership in Manhattan borough has gained 
7,000 since June, 1894. And now New York 
Lutherans are leading in a national movement 
to erect an American Lutheran university. 
Before that is accomplished they indorse a 
project to erect on the shores of the Delaware 
River a Gustavus Adolphus Memorial Church. 
It was this Swedish monarch who planted and 
compelled his government to long nourish 
the first Lutheran church in America. That 
church has now ceased to be Lutheran, and 
the proposed memorial will take its place. 
It is to include, if built, a complete church 
plant, a monument, memorial tablets and 
memorial windows sent from Sweden. New 
York long since contained more Jews than 
Jerusalem or any city of Europe. Now it 
contains more Lutherans than Berlin, Stoek- 


-holm or any other city in the world. Camp. 





We were recently waiting for a car in front 
of a city mission with the superintendent, 
when a gang of rough looking boys went 
shuffling by. ‘‘Those boys,” said the super- 
intendent, “are the toughest lot in this part 
of the city. They call themselves ‘the dirty 
dozen,’ and they were all in our Sunday 
school two months ago. They came in of 
their own accord for two or three Sundays, 
behaved well, and would have continued com- 
ing had I been able to secure a teacher for 
them. I appealed to three or four of our up- 
town churches to send us a teacher for those 
boys, but without success, and so we lost 
them.’”’ While we were speaking the “dirty 
dozen ”’ crossed the street and went into a low- 
down variety theater, which is run in connec- 
tion with a saloon. One intelligent and con- 
secrated young man could probably save those 
boys by making them his particular parish. 
The neglect of such opportunities in our 
cities is a sad commentary upon the easy- 
going type of Christianity to be found in too 
many churches. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Pastor for Park Street 
This important church, after an interreg- 
num of fourteen months, has done what many 
have long supposed it woulddo. It has turned 
to one of its former pastors, Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, and asked him to return and en- 
deavor to restore it to the power and prestige 
it held under his ministry from 1876 to 1888. 
The call, though not unanimous, was voted 
by large majorities, both of the church and the 
society. Should Dr. Withrow be willing to 
exchange his present work for the difficult 
but very important task to which he is invited, 
his friends in this city will joyfully welcome 
him back. Our Chicago editor, in another 
column, refers to the very important position 
which he holds in that city. Christian work 
in Boston greatly needs a minister in Park 
Street pulpit who can command the attention 
which Dr. Withrow once held there. 
The Superintendents Ficet 
At its June festival, in Berkeley Temple 
last Monday night, the Superintendents’ Union 
finished the nineteenth year of its existence. 
he annual closing meeting of the season has 
become especially popular, and this year, as 
usual, a large gathering of about 250 workers 
of the Sunday school enjoyed 
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A Notable Celebration 

The Commencement oi 
last week a 
its quartercentennial. 
most notable 
crowded in the afternoon to its utmost capac 
ity. Many of 
and colleges and scholars from various parts 
of the country sat on the platform with the 
officers Degrees were con- 
ferred on 227 graduates, the largest number 
ever given by the institution in a single year. 
In ali departments there are 1,454 students 
enrolled. Governor Wolcott and Mayor Quiney 
made addresses, representing the common- 
wealth and the city of Boston, and President 
Warren very interesting historical 
review of the university, with character 
sketches of its principal patrons. 
We comment on this address in our editorial 
columns. 

In the evening another great audience, in- 
cluding many distinguished guests, listened 
to Hon. W. G. Field, chief-justice of Massa- 
chusetts, representing the legal profession; 
to Rev. Dr. J. T. Buckley in behalf of the 
press; to Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., speaking for 
Boston authors; to Bishop J. F. Hurst of 
Washington, D. C., in behalf of the church 
universal. President Eliot of Harvard spoke 
for universities, and Rev. Dr. George A. 
Gordon for the clergy. This brilliant coterie 
of speakers is seldom equaled on a single 
platform even in Boston. President Eliot 
indicated the indebtedness of younger institu- 
tions to the older ones by saying that Boston 
University in twenty-five years had reached 
a greater stature than Harvard did during 
the first 200 years of its existence, but that 
this more rapid growth is due in no small 
degree to what Harvard has wrought into 
civilization by centuries of hard work. Alto- 
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gether, Boston University in this celebration 
has shown itself well worthy of the name it 
bears. 


The Presbyterian General As- 
sembly 


The recent meeting at Winona Lake, Ind., 
was the 110th session of this body. With the 
exception of Saratoga this was the first place 
to receive the assembly on two successive 
years, and the motive for this departare from 
precedent was to give the place the benefit of 
the assembly’s adve-tising. Winona Lake is 
the seat of a Western Chautauqua to which 
Indiana Presbyterians wish to give a ** boom” 
at the expense of the assembly. At the same 
time much is to be said in favor of a place of 
meeting where the commissioners are thrown 
into one another’s society for ten or twelve 
days with no outside distractions and attrac 
tions of a great city to divide the attention of 
the country members. 

The late assembly was to an unusual degree 
different from that which preced+d. Very 
few of those who voted to come back did so, 
and it was wickedly suggested that this ae- 
eounted for the vote. The place is pretty but 
the accommodations were not first-class and 
the facilities for feeding so large a company 
were extremely unsatisfactory. 

The business of the assemb!y m: 
vided into three the legitimate 
accessory and the adventitious. The first 
includes the reports of the varions chureh 
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and foreign rhe en of 
the former its debt of $1 
crease of $20,562 during the year \ 
retary of the board made his maiden 
in his official capacity and the appjause with 
which he was greeted was an earnest of future 
support. The board has labored for 
years under a cloud of more or less open dis- 
trust on the part of the church at large begot- 
ten of individual complaint and the friction 
which has developed between the methods of 
the board’s operation and the plans of synodi- 
cal support originated in Indiana and adopted 
in Ohio, Llinois and more recently in other 
States. Butas the result of investigations and 
conferences it now seems probable that these 
differences will be adjusted to the satisfaction 
of ali. 

The Foreign Board came up with the slogan 
of ‘‘no debt,”’ but the rejoicing over this state 
of affairs was reduced to its lowest terms by 
the address of Mr. Robert E. Speer, the youth- 
ful secretary, who spoke on behalf of his 
three older associates. His speech wa3 an im- 
passioned presentation of the sacrifices made 
in order to avoid the weight of debt which 
had hung over the board since 1893. It was 
a sad recital when thrown upon the back- 
ground of the terrible needs of the fields 
which the speaker had recently visited in a 
trip around the world, 

The other reports were quite satisfactory in 
their showings and indicated that in general 
the work of the church was progressing. But 
the complaint of them all was that many 
churches, in some cases a majority, did not 
respond to the call for contributions. The 
one of which this was especially true was the 
Edueation Board, showing that the cry of 
**too many ministers ’’ had been heard in the 
churches. 

Among accessory reports may be classed 
those on the missionary publications of the 
church. For eleven years a magazine has 
been published under the name, The Church 
at. Home and Abroad. During that time it 
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has made a deficit of about $55,000. It was 
described as a high-class but slow magazine, 
which failed to accomplish itsend. For about 
six years another monthly has acted as a com- 
petitor, The Assembly Herald, described as a 
low-grade, cheap publication, which has shown 
its power to go. In order to avoid deficit, if 
possible, to secure the needed advertising of 
the boards and to get missionary information 
into the hands of the church members, it was 
decided to kill off both of these and to start 
another with the name of one and the sub- 
stance of the other, but to free it from the 
editorial restrictions which so thoroughly 
handicapped the magazne. ‘The editorial 
management of the former magazine was in 
the hands of the secretaries of the boards, 
so far as each department was coneerned, 
and the duty of the chief editor was mainly 
clerical. This is to be all changed, and r¢ 

sponsibility will be lodged with a new com- 
mittee and a managing editor. It is confess 
ediy an experiment. 

Another matter to be classed hers 
of temperance. Each assembly has a consid 
erable contingent of prohibitionists, and 
wus expected that they would make a show 
of their strength. But they lacked 
leadership and nothing was done along that 
line. The Princeton Inn question ciused m 
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assembly when many had left, 
ciairman spoke of the unanimity which ha 
attended the deliberations of his committer 
but in spite of it all there were three repor 
presented. The time given to their discussi 
was quite inadequate, but upen the whol 
this was an improvement upon similar dis 
cussions befure previous assemblies. ‘The 
majority of the committee to which the mat 
ter was referred recommended that the au 
thor be counseled to reconsider his expressed 
views, and if then he could not conform to the 
standards of the church to withdraw peaceably 
from its ministry. This view prevailed in 
spite of the evident injustice, to all intents 
and purposes, of condemning a man without 
a hearing, and the absurdity of asking him to 
become his own judge, jury and ecclesiastical 
executioner. The action taken was defended 
against unconstitutionality by the citation of 
the following from the form of government: 
‘To the General Assembly belongs fhe power 

.. of-reproving, warning or bearing testi- 
mony against error in docrine...’’ With- 
out this broad interpretation the vote in favor 
of the resolution would not have been 
large. The second proposition was to refer 
the case to New York Presbytery, but the 
assembly regarded the plaint of New York’s 
commissioners and voted down the initiation 
of a heresy trial by a larger majority than it 
did the third proposal made by a colleague 
of the accused professor, that the assembly 
take no action except to condemn the views 
“charged” against Dr. McGiffert’s book. It 
now remains to be seen whether the action of 
the assembly will prove to be futile, as was 
foretold by the advocate of a trial in New 
York, or whether it will eventuate in a trial, 
as feared by some, in any case. The funda- 
mental feeling, which accounts for the vote, 
was that something must be done, but that the 
church could not afford a trial. 

The celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
the adoption of the Westminster standards by 
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the British Parliament was a notable event. 
The history of the times and of the men 
who produced the Confession and Catechisms, 
their nature and the influence which they 
have exerted, the relations of Presbyterian- 
ism to the various phases of national and 
church life, formed the themes. A whole day 
of three sessions was devoted to the celebra- 
tion, and to describe it adequately would re- 
quire an entire letter; but it marked a red- 
letter day to which many will look back with 
pleasure. CO: RB: G. 





Hartford Seminary Anniversary 
BY REV. DWIGHT M. PRATT 


Twenty graduates of Hartford Theological 
Seminary joined the ranks of its alumni June 
1. With two or three exceptions they are 
already under appointment. ‘Three take pas- 
torates in the Interior, one in the South, the 
others in New England. 

The anniversary covered three full days. 
Six departments were represented in the pub- 
lic examinations Monday, May 30, the liturgi- 
ceil work of Professor Pratt commanding spe- 
cial recognition, as no other Congregativnal 
seminary save one has its equivaient. The 
address before the Alumni Association, by 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia, had for its theme, The Appeal to Life. 
He applied the doctrine of evolution to the 
spiritual processes of today, affirming it to be 
ol pre eminent value to the Christian minister 
in his theology, conceptions of the Bible and 
preaching. ‘lhe qualifications of an effective 
preacher, he said, were fourfold: he must have 
life, must know life, must illumine life, must 
awaken life. 

The notable event of the anniversary was 
thé recognition of President Uartranft’s noble 
service of twenty years as professor and ten 
as president. Brief report can give no ade- 
quate conception of the honor and love in 
which he is held by the trustees, faculty, 
alumni and students, and by the general pub- 
lic, also, as it is coming more and more to rec- 
ognize the greatness of his scholarship and of 
his spiritual manhood. The tribute of the 
aluimni at this special anniversary service 
Tuesday was voiced by Rev. William A. Strong 
of Jackson, Mich. It was a beautiful, tender, 
ideal testimony to the power of personality. 
A few sentences will illustrate: ‘ [he first gift 
he gave us wasaman, was himself. Hebrought 
us near to a true and lofty character. Sugges- 
tions of an intimacy with Christ marked all 
his relations with his students. The unsounded 
depths of his learning were the amazement of 
his students.” 

Prof. Arthur L. Gillett, in a finely written 
address, spoke for the faculty and traced the 
impress of Dr. Hartranft in the expansion 
and progress of the seminary. Rev. De L. 
Love, D. D., represented the churches and 
people of Hartford in bearing tribute to his 
influence in the development of music, liter- 
ature, art, religious work and institutions in 
the city. Mr. J. M. Allen of the trustees, 
under whose supervision the present extensive 
and beautiful buildings were erected, bore 
similar testimony to the pervasive and domi- 
nating power of the man. The evening ban- 
quet was but a continuation of this feast of 
good thing:, with the added pleasure of 
Dr. Hartranft’s presence. With characteristic 
modesty he had absented himself from the af- 
ternoon service held in his honor. The capa- 
cious library was filled with about 140 alumni 
and guests. Rev. Dr. Lewellyn Pratt felici- 
tously presided. Brilliant and witty after- 
dinner speeches were given by Rev. E. P. 
Parker, ). D., of Hartford, Judge Nathaniel 
Shipman of the United States Supreme Court, 
President Smith of Trinity College, who said 
he was more indebted to Dr. Hartranft for 
suggestion and inspiration than to any other 
man, Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., of Provi- 
dence, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson of Broadway 
Tabernacle, Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, whose 
presence marked the sixtieth year of his grad- 
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uation, making him the oldest living alumnus. 
Introduced as such, he wittily said he did not 
think “‘ mere continuance was to be eulogized, 
nor was a man to be honored simply because 
he was not buried.” Mr. Hawley of the 
Graduating Class gracefully responded in be- 
hulf of his classmates. 

The entire assembly rose and, with rounds 
of applause, greeted President Hartranft as 
he stepped forth to make the final address. 
With a word of grateful acknowledgment, he 
passed to the theme and enthusiasm of his 
life, “‘theology, the queen of the sciences.” 
‘*God suffuses his life into the life of the 
world. In man is the fullest expression of 
that life. What do we set forth but the 
psychological evidences of God. Art, music, 
literature, science, theology are so many 
media through which God reveals himself to 
man. Knowledge, science, is not a thing of 
time. To know God is the occupation of 
eternity, the sovereign end of theological sci- 
ence. Beyond education and pervading it all 
is character. We seek to build our men and 
women in spiritual things.’”’ These brief sen- 
tenees suggest the sweep and eloquence of 
the address. ‘The pointers of the clock 
touched eleven as the banquet closed. 

The chief item of business at the meeting of 
the Pastoral Union, Wednesday, was the elec- 
tion of tive new trustees. The afternoon pro- 
gram was enriched by a special address on 
Heathenism and Modern Education in Japan, 
by Dr. Lucien C. Warner of New York. 

At the graduating exercises in the evening 
the speaking of five members of the class ad- 
mirably represented its high grade of scholar- 
ship. Their names and themes were as fol- 
lows: Has the Prophet Successors? Charles 
Alvan Brand, Oberlin, O.; Religious Culture 
in the Light of Modern Pedagogy, Jesse bus- 
well, Hartford, Ct.; The Poet’s Method in 
Teaching Religious Truth, Mary Olivia Cas- 
key, Morristown, N. J.; The Human Cry for 
a Living God, George Walter Fiske, Holliston, 
Mass.; The Christian Method of Social Prog- 
ress, Edward Warren Capen, Boston, Mass. 
One of the number was a young lady, whose 
course at the seminary qualifies her conspicu- 
ously to grace the parsonage so soon to be the 
home of one of her classmates. Mr. Edward 
W. Capen, whose brilliant work has won for 
him the fellowship of the seminary, will spend 
one year in post-graduate studies at Columbia 
College and one in Germany. Diplomas were 
presented by Dr. E. B. Webb, president of the 
board of trustees, and President Hartranft 
announced the prizes. The outlook for the 
coming year is promising. Twice as many 
applications and enrollments have been made 
for the incoming class as were made at the 
Commencement season last year. Alumni 
who were visitors after several years’ absence 
were impressed with the increased hold the 
seminary has, not only upon the sympathy, 
affection and co-operation of the city, but 
upon an ever-widening and influential con- 
stituency. To those intimately acquainted 
with the inner life the very unusual praise 
given its president as the chief factor in this 
growing prosperity will not seem extravagant. 
It only expresses the fact that Hartford Sem- 
inary has at its head one unsurpassed in the 
theological faculties of this land. 


A Good Beginning 

The first report from the new Alaska Mis- 
sion is enough to show the great need of such 
an effort. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, the joint mis- 
sionary of our Home Missionary and Sunday 
School Societies, first landed at Juneau and 
found there a small Presbyterian church, 
with, however, apparently plenty of room for 
some other organization in the quite large 
population of that place. The Treadwell 
Mining Company lies just across the straits 
on Douglas Island, only two miles away. 
There he found a place of 2,000 white people 
without a church. There is a small Indian 
mission sustained by “ Friends,” and an oc- 
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casional “‘mass” held by a visiting priest. 

Mr. Wirt secured the town hall for the next 
Sunday, with an option on it for future Sun- 
days. To his surprise, almost every seat was 
taken ‘‘ by as respectful, intelligent and well- 
dressed an audience as you will find in the 
average church anywhere.’’ There must have 
been a hundred present. His reception at 
the close of the service was most cordial. 
They gathered around to ask if he was to stay 
with them and conduct regular services, and 
when he told them “for a time he would and 
after that some other Congregational minister, 
he hoped,” they showed great pleasure. 
There were people of various denominations, 
but all glad of a church service and a minister. 
A Sunday school was to be organiz d on the 
following Sunday and aC. E. Society as 
speedily as possible. Surely if there are 
fields as large as this and responsive like this 
to a first appeal there can be no question as 
to the support of such a work. 


Woman’s ‘Board Prayer Meeting 
SONGREGATIONAIL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 3 


Mrs. Ruth B. Baker presided and, reading 
selections from Ps. 34, 103, spoke of the faith 
which makes it possible to bless the Lord at 
all times, even in seasons of great trial, and 
of the danger of losing the lesson which God 
would often teach if this be forgotten. Mrs. 
Capron added suggestive thoughts as to the 
progression of Christian experience, as shown 
in the first of Ps. 103. 

Mrs. George P. Knapp told of the present 
condition of affairs in Bitlis, where the Misses 
Ely, the only missionary workers who know 
the language, are carrying a heavy burden. 

Mrs. Clara Hamlin Lee, recently arrived 
from Marash, received a warm welcome, and 
told, as by contrast with our days, of the dry 
time in Marash during April, when different 
companies of Christians, Protestants, Gre- 
gorians and Catholics assembled for success- 
ive days in the cemetery, as the most con- 
venient place, to pray for rain. The Mos- 
lems also assembled on a hill for the same 
purpose, The Protestants kept on praying 
after others gave up, and finally the rain came. 
Protestant services were held, which many 
attended, especially an early service in the 
first church, where many Moslems were 
present. Mrs. Lee also spoke of the orphanage 
work and of the need of more helpers, espe- 
cially some young women for the Central 
Turkey Girls’ College, where Miss Blakely 


-aud Miss Hess find more than they can do. 


Miss Child introduced Miss Sarah Stimp- 
son, who has been teaching the colored people 
in Meridian, Miss., under the A. M. A., and 
is now under appointment to West Central 
Africa, to sail in company with Mrs. Stover 
June 25. Miss Stimpson expressed her pleas- 
ure in entering the foreign mission field. 

Mrs. Greene of Tokyo, speaking for Japan, 
said that, with all the unrest in religious af- 
fairs in that country at present, the Japanese 
conscience is being educated. Mrs. Baker 
reported Miss Doughaday’s satisfaction in 
engaging in work in Sapporo. ; 

Mrs. Browne spoke of the long need of rain 
in the Harpoot region and of its coming at 
last. The touring party have continued their 
work, and Erzroum is soon to be visited. 

Mrs. Greene, formerly of Van, and Dr. 
Pauline Root complete the list of seven mis- 
sionaries who were present. 

The meeting next Friday will be the last 
of the season. 





Dr. Pearsons has extended the time limit, 
when his offer of $50,000 to Mt. Holyoke Col- 
Jege will still be available, to Commencement 
Day,: and alumne and under-graduates are 
straining every nerve to raise $30,000 within 
that time, in order that the $120,000 already 
given and the $50,000 promised by Dr. Pear- 
sons may not fail to be added to the endow- 
ment fund of the institution which they love. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


SAVE OUR SOLDIERS 

Any one at all familiar with camp life will 
recognize that, whatever may be the effect of 
war upon a nation’s life and character, the 
influence of military service tends to demoral- 
ize the personal character of volunteers, who 
for the first time find themselves intimately 
associated with a large number of other men, 
away from the restraints of home and family 
life. To counteract these influences is the 
desire of every lover of young men, and I wish 
to suggest one simple but very effective way 
of doing this. 

Let every Sunday school superintendent and 
every pastor make it his personal business to 
see that no soldier or sailor leaves his home 
without having in his knapsack a Testament 
duly inscribed with his name, residence and a 
suitable motto or verse of Scripture. A small- 
sized, large print, well-bound Testament and 
Psalms can be purchased at any religious book- 
store for twenty-five or thirty-five cents, so the 
expense will be slight, while the benefit will 
prove incalculable in very many cases. 

What is everybody’s business is generally 
neglected, and it is hoped that every reader of 
this suggestion will today take such steps as 
will insure that our soldier boys are armed 
with the Word as well as with all other needed 
equipment. I will be very glad to answer 
questions regarding this matter and to help 
any one in carrying out these suggestions, if 
such help is required. 

Melrose, Mass. F. P. SHUMWAY. 

NEGRO SOLDIERS IN THE SOUTH 

Rightly or wrongly, your note in The Con- 
qregationalist of May 19 concerning the treat- 
ment of the colored soldiers in the South and 
at Key West surprises me. I fear such utter- 
ances are the cause of the arrogance shown 
when the Northern Negro reaches the South. 
{think he comes with trouble planned in his 
heart. He despises the South before he 
reaches it, and plans to show it immediately. 
Key West is a place where Negroes are 
shown more consideration than in any city in 
the United States. I have preached to them 
once a month for two years. The Negro comes 
in at the front doors of most of our homes. 

Key West is a Negro paradise. What I saw 
of those soldiers was little, and that little has 
left a string of oaths I have seldom heard 
equaled. ‘‘I’matrained man. I am equa) to 
ten citizens. I can shoot.”” This was uttered 
while on guard. If I dared give the oaths 
they would be twice the length. The Negro 
has the remedy in his own hands. When he 
discovers his face to be black, let him firmly 
resolve to act as if he were white. Our regu- 
lar white troops are models of clean speech. 
I grew up in Iowa where no Negroes live, 
born a Quaker with perhaps prejudices 
against the South. However, ten years’ resi- 
dence in it has shown me that we need above 
all Christian fairness. I hope the time will 
come when every Negro will try to be a 
Booker Washington to his own race, and find 
in himself the “‘ reward of merit.’’ The child 
that complains so often of what the other boy 
does to him bears watching yeta while. c. 


THE CHRISTIANS 


Permit me to suggest to ‘“‘C,’”’ who writes 
eoncerning The Sectarianism of Christians, in 
Our Readers’ Forum, April 21, that the two 
churches referred to are probably of different 
denominations. It is well known that the 
churches which acknowledge Alexander Camp- 
bell as their founder call themselves “ Chris- 
tians ’’ quite generally in the West, while an 
older body of Christians, not as large in num- 
bers, is known as “‘ Christians ”’ or ‘“‘ Christian 
denomination’”’ both East and West. The 
former body is properly the “ Disciples of 
Christ,’ and is so designated by Dr. Carroll in 
his church statistics. The Disciples, with rare 
exceptions, demand immersion as a condition 
of membership. Letters of commendation and 


dismission are honored by churches of the 
Christian denomination and no demand is 
made for baptism by immersion of those who 
bring such letters. The recent agitation con- 
cerning union to which ‘‘C ” refers is between 
the Christian denomination (not Disciples) 
and Congregationalists. If ‘‘C’’ will give me 
the names of the churches I will tell him with 
which denomination they are associated. 
(REv.) ALVA H. MORRILL. 
Providence, R. I. 


A SUGGESTION ON THE NEGRO PROBLEM 

The Negroes in the United States have had 
more help from the North than any other 
people in the world. Their present condi- 
tions and their wrongs have awakened deep 
interest and sympathy, and many, if not 
most, of the religious journals of the North 
devote considerable space to the discussion of 
the troublesome and perplexing problems 
which his presence in this country has occa- 
sioned. Some religious weeklies, and at 
least one of a very high character, seldom 
lose an opportunity to say something in the 
Negro’s behalf, or to expose some new crime 
against him and to denounce the offenders. 

For all this I have not one word of criti- 
cism. On the contrary, I am deeply thankful 
that in our great extremity God has sent us 
such friends, true and tried. And yet, as 
grateful as I am, it is the purpose of this 
article to find fault. I complain, not because 
of what the religious papers of the North 
usually say, but because of what many of 
them leave unsaid. I am afraid, perhaps un- 
necessarily so, that the impression made on 
the minds of colored men who habitually read 
these periodicals will be one-sided and par- 
tial. The tendency of those journals which 
dwell so constantly upon the Negro’s wrongs 
and so little upon his faults will be to make 
him self satisfied, and ‘‘to think more highly 
of h'mself than he ought to think.” His 
wrongs are great and his virtues are many, 
but when these are dwelt on to the exclusion 
of his vices he is injured by his friends. 

To teach the white people of the South that 
lynching Negroes and intimidating them and 
driving them away from the polls is a menace 
to good government is not enough. The Ne- 
groes themselves must be taught that they 
eannot fully enjoy the rights of citizenship 
until in every way they are equally prepared 
to perform its duties. It is not just to the 
Negro, and it is not the best help to lay con- 
tinually, and yet justly, so much stress upon 
the white people’s mistreatment of him, while 
his own faults are ignored or given now and 
then only a passing notice. ‘ Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an en- 
emy are deceitful.”’ 

There is a considerable number of compar- 
atively well-educated colored men who know 
little or nothing about the internal condition 
of the masses of their people. Some of the 
most appalling facts concerning their race are 
known only to those Negroes who have read 
An-Ap3eal to Pharaoh, or W. L. Clowes’s 
Black America, or James Anthony Froude’s 
History of the West Indies, or some other 
similar authority. Left to themselves the 
Negroes have no way of finding out these 
facts. They are virtually without statisti- 
cians; they have little or no experience in 
original investigations; they have not yet de- 
veloped the scientific turn of mind; of soci- 
ology and economics they know little more 
than the name. And consequently for some 
time to come, for the important facts about 
their internal condition and their moral and 
social status, they must be largely dependent 
upon the whites. EUGENE HARRIS, 

Fisk University. Professor of Hebrew. 





Sorrow is not given to us alone that we may 
mourn. It is given us that, having felt, suf- 
fered, wept, we may be able to understand, 
love, bless.—Anna Robertson Brown. 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Presbyterian thinks “it ought now to be 
plain to Professor McGiffert that the Presby- 
terian Church cannot indorse views in con- 
flict with her standards, and that as an honest 
man he cannot remain in her fellowship or in 
her ministry as long as he holds and teaches 
them.’”’ The Herald and Presbyter approves 
heartily of the assembly’s action, and says: 
‘The Presbyterian Church is, and must be, 
evangelical or nothing.”’ 

The Yale Review opposes the annexation, 
imperialistic policy: ‘‘ Most Frenchmen find 
it difficult to believe that our sympathy for 
Cuba is more than a pretense under which to 
cloak our greed of pelf. There will be one 
way to prove them wrong; that way is to de- 
cline to annex territory as the result of the 
war. If we do this, we shall furnish an ob- 
ject lesson in international morality which 
will be worth many times what the war costs. 
If we do this, we shall gain the respect of 
other nations for our motives, and shall give 
to any Anglo-American coalition which the 
future may have in store a standing and influ- 
ence greater than that which belongs to its 
physical power alone.’”” Edward Atkinson, 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, says: 
“The question may be asked—given the same 
access to the markets of the non-machine- 
using nations on even terms to all nations— 
what possible chance could France, Germany, 
Austria or Italy have in competition with this 
country, when we possess an advantage in 
national taxation only of more than five per 
cent. as compared to Germany and more than 
twelve per cent. as compared to France? On 
that margin only of the difference in taxation 
we should make an adequate profit for the 
maintenance of the traffic, where Germany 
would make nothing and France would lose 
heavily. What wonder that these nations of 
the European continent, in some parts almost 
reduced to a condition of barbarism by stand- 
ing armies, heavy debts and heavy taxes, 
should dread the commercial alliance of the 
English-speaking people, to whom the abso- 
lute control of the commerce of the world 
would then fall.’’ The Springfield Republi- 
can believes: “‘If the purpose is to crowd 
down the masses of the people under a para- 
lyzing weight of Federal expenditure on be- 
half of mere martial glory and territorial 
greatness, the proposition of Philippine an- 
nexation and all that would be intelligible, if 
not intelligent. But advanced on behalf of 
the commercial interests of the nation, it is 
the most foolish and ruinous of suggestions.’’ 


ABROAD 


The Spectator, which heartily believes in 
an Anglo-American alliance, which feels sure 
that it is already realized in the best form it 
can be, namely, in a determination of the two 
peoples that the essential things they stand 
for shall not be destroyed by people of alien 
blood or principles, is moved to warn ardent 
imperialists in both nations that “if the 
Anglo-American alliance is made for mutual 
defense, and for fellowship in guarding the 
highest ideals of life, it will flourish and suc- 
ceed. If it is made with a desire to secure 
universal dominance to our race it will perish 
from the rottenness which ultimately over- 
takes every monopoly—be it the Roman Em- 
pire or a combination in oil or tobacco.” 

The Saturday Review’s diagnosis of the con- 
dition of the Church of England is suggestive: 
“The fact is that the Church of England is 
suffering from the frequent appointment in 
recent years of weak, safe, timid bishops, who 
only care to keep things quiet, and so let 
things drift. It is time a bishop was ap- 
pointed for some other reason than his aristo- 
cratic connections or his abundant private 
means.”’ The same journal, in its estimate of 
Mr. Gladstone as a theologian, says that ‘‘evi- 
dently in his later years Mr. Gladstone was 
disposed to accept the doctrine of ‘ conditional 
immortality.’ ”’ 
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Hon. Jonathan A. Lane 


Mr. Lane was born in Bedford, Mass., May 
15, 1822, and died at his home in Boston, June 
5. From early childhood he lived in this 
city. He was educated in its grammar and 
high schools. In 1837 he entered the dry goods 
business, in which he has continued ever since 
under various firm names, the present house 
being the Allen Lane Co. He served in the 
lower branch of the State legislature in 1863 
and 1864 and in the Senate in 1874 and 1875. 
In 1878 he was appointed to fill out an unex- 





pired term in the governor's council. In 1892 
he was a presidential elector from this State. 
He was much interested in the reform of our 
consular system. Recently also he has done 
valuable work as a member of the Business 
Men’s Advisory Committee, appointed at 
Mayor Quincy’s suggestion to co-operate with 
the mayor. He became president of the 
Mercantile Library Association of Beston 
in 1875, and his management contributed 
largely to revive its waning life and extend 
its usefulness. From 1887 to 1894 he was 
president of the Boston Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. 
of the Boston Congregational Club. He was 
a loyal member of the Union Congregational 
Church in this city, a director of the American 
Congregational Association, and actively inter- 
ested in many organizations for philanthropic 
and charitable objects. He was one of the 
most genial, efficient, sagacious and widely 
known men in Boston, and his manly and 
Christian character will not soon be forgotten. 
The surviving family consists-of Mrs. Lane 
and five sons. Funeral services were held 
last Tuesday afternoon at Union Church. 





Education 

— The Bible Normal College, Springfield, 
has strengthened its Biblical department by 
the acquisition of Dr. H. L. Willett, dean of 
the Disciples Divinity School and instructor 
in Semitics at the University of Chicago. The 
standard of the institution hereafter will 
accept only college graduates, or those who 
have shown equal efficiency. 

—— The New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts has received from 
Mr. Hamilton Smith of Durham $10,000 to 
establish the Valentine Smith scholarships, 
the income of $500 each year to be paid to the 
student deemed by the faculty most thor- 
oughly prepared for admission to the college. 
The scholarship will be available to one 
member of the incoming class. 

—— The New Hampshire Historical Society 
has lately received from W. C. Todd, Esq., of 
Atkinson, an additional $500 to constitute a 
permanent fund of $1,000, the income of which 
is to be used for the purchase of histories and 


Some years ago he was president’ 
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genealogies. The society has also received 
from Mrs. M. K. Clement of Brandon, Vt., the 
oil portrait of Rev. Moses Kimball, pastor at 
Hopkinton from 1834 to 1836. 

—— The New England Chautauqua offers 
for its nineteenth annual session as attractive 
a@ program as any in its history. Its list of 
lecturers includes Rev. Dre. Lorimer, Con- 
well, Macarthur, McCullagh, Parkes Cadman, 
Booth-Tucker and Puddefoot, Senator G. F. 
Hoar, President Mendenhall, Dr. Edgerton 
Young, Leland T. Powers and several other 
well-known names, promising instruction, in- 
spiration and entertainment. The regular 
daily program provides for Bible and Sunday 
school normal classes, chorus training with a 
quartet, an orchestra and military band, daily 
classes in elocution and physical culture, and 
a variety of entertainments for the children. 
Prof. C. E. Boyd is the director of music, 
Prof. G. J. D. Currie is instructor in elocu- 
tion and Prof. G. W. Pease leader of the Sun- 
day school normal class. Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning is superintendent of instruction. The 
session will be held from July 18-29, on the 
grounds of the assembly at Lakeview, South 
Framingham, Mass. This village in the 
woods has become a delightful place for a 
summer sojourn. 


Hon. Elijah A. Morse 


Ex-Congressman Morse, born May 25, 1844, 
was the son of Rev. Abner Morse, a Congre- 
gational minister, and was of Massachusetts 
stock, although born at South Bend, Ind. 
When he was eleven the family returned to 
this State and he received his education in 
our public schools, also studying in the Onon- 
daga Academy, near Syracuse, N. Y. During 
a part of the War of the Rebellion he served 
as a private in Company A., Fourth Mass- 
achusetts Infantry. He and his brother es- 
tablished themselves in Canton, Mass., where 
they manufactured stove polish and he ac- 
cumulated a considerable fortune. Since 
ga of 1, 1888, he has had sole charge of the 








business. He was much interested in poli- 
tics, was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1876, of the Senate 
in 1886 and 1887, and served on the governor’s 


council in 1888. In that year he was elected 


to Congress to succeed Hon. John D. Long, 
and also served in the 5ist, 52d, 53d and 54th 
Congresses. He was a zealous Republican, a 
prominent advocate of temperance, the public 
school system and various forms of philan- 
thropy, and for many years he was a deacon 
in the Congregational church in Canton. He 
gave his town the land for its Memorial Hall, 
the tablets in the hall, and the bronze statue 
of a soldier upon the public green. He died 
last Sunday afternoon at his home in Canton, 
and funeral services were held on Wednesday. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Jun 
18, 10 a B- moe Sunday Schoo Foundations. 


Speaker, M ha F. Vella of the Massachuse' 
oe school Association. The last meeting of t the 


enna MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
onaptaee o of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Oomenne,TIOBAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Con- 
oa House, Boston, on Monday, June 13, at 


Congregational churches having contributed to the 
funds of the society within the year may each send one 
delegate to the soclety such delegates to be voting 
members of the society during the year for which they 
were appointed. OHN A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additi or changes should be sent in at once. 


Pennsylvania, Kane Tuesday, June 14. 
Vermont, Morrisville, Tuesday, June 14. 
Connecticut, Hartford, Tuesday, June 21. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. 9 Con tional House. Rev. soenan Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasure: 


WoMAN’s Bows 3 Mqsouany AnnooiAaTioN, Rocm 
No. 82, Congregs Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
sual membership rie 008 life t membership, $20.00. | Con- 
tributions solicite . Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Commusstowens FOR For- 
nee peueangue, Se Con; wy yy . = syd — 
iggin, urer ; es E. Swe an 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New nett Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


Wouary  poann oF MISsioNns, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
egation Miss uise Day, Treasurer 
Abbie E “child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY fesoctasion, United 
Uharities bees = , New York. Missions in the United 





office, 21 Congregational House; hens 0 office, 153 
Salle Street. Denations me be sen either of the 
above offices, er to vy AA Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second i tNew "York Cit y- 


TPE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH DyrLpipe SOcIBTY 
Py ag and ty Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
a AM, E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Ohacition 1 Building, New York; Rev. George A. 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre’ 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (inctuding 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
cottoges, Ss twenty academies in the West and South, ten 

istian schools 2 os and New Mexico. ae F. 

Wilkins, Treasurer. 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington’ Street, Chicage, Il, Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
} ohne pgs — SI 4 & — work. Rev. 
George Boynto reser i . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D. Field Secrets y. Obartes F man, Treasurer ; 

v. Francis J. Mars prow _— Superintendent, 

Vongregational House, Bosto 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for ald to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 


of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 

did offering for its permanes’ tinvested fund. It also in- 

= enerous individua al gifts. For fuller nyfermesee 
nutes of = ional $8 1892, and Y: 


Year-B 
1893, nee 62. Secre' Rev. N. H op Whittlesey, Men 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, av. 8. B. Forbes Hartford, Ot. 


est: I ueath to the “ Trustees of the 
National ‘couteal bake the Congregational Churches of the 


United States” corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State ore a, Pere insert the 
quest), to be used fo urpose of Ministerial Relief 


as provided in the caaion of the National Council of 
the bay hy po, ional Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF EaeroR ar Sup. 
PLY, eee by the Massachusetts Genera) Associa 
offers services to churches desiring pastors or 
Room srupoiies in Massachusetts and in eo her States. 
La tional House, Boston. Rev. Charies 

B. Rice, Secretar 


THE Boston ern FRIEND SOOCIRBTY, organized 


1827. Chapel reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. ag A prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., Bible 
dy, 3 P.M ~~ fea. hy Sy Meetings 
ovens or grams axeeps Sueareey. ranch mission, V: tee. 
yard Ha On, onal ~~~ and ap is to 
all © ational chure! i= support. Send dona 
tions oney to B. 8. Snow, 0 nding Secretary, 


pb f, Congregational noes, ee Send clothing, 

, reading; @ to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, 

7’ Hanover Street. ey Should read: 
to the Boston Seaman’s Frien 


ob fe are LA lied to tne thariteble 
sum 0} 

u sgchety.” ” Rev. Alexander 
Wekenuie D _ X*--  Georee Gould, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

The notable success of a Minnesota church 
in securing the co-operation of its men. An- 
other uses the press to carry the gospel to 
out-districts. 

An invitation for the National Council from 
the Lone Star State. 

A new Swedish Association in an Interior 
State. 

Good educational work in Baltimore. 

Some of our charches report honors given 
the veterans. 

A novel way of celebrating Memorial Day 
in New Haven, Ct. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


It was the annual meeting, which was held 

at Elmwood Temple, Providence, May 31. 
The unusual conditions of weather and war 
had their effect on the attendance. Rev. Wal- 
lace Nutting, D. D., was chosen moderator 
and Rev. J. H Lyon assistant. Rev. F. J. 
Nash was put into the scribe’s place. Rev. S. 
H. Woodrow was elected as stated scribe to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Rey. William House. Rev. E. T. Root voiced 
the evident cordiality of the church in wel- 
coming the conference, and it was no hin- 
drance to that welcome to find the temple 
people already busy in the work of remodel- 
ing and renovating their house of worship. 

The morning passed in listening to the re- 
ports of church life during the year. There 
was no tone of discouragement, but rather a 
strong spirit of hope and progress. The Min- 
isterial Relief Fund shows a balance of $9,540. 
The conference fund also was reported to 
have a small balance on hand. In 
the afternoon a paper on The Re- 
lation of the Family to Public Wor- 
ship, written by Miss Julia E. Smith 
of Westerly, was read by Rev. F. H. 
Decker, and a Study of the Book of 
Hebrews was given by Rev. E. C. 
Moore. The Rhode Island Congre- 
gational Historical Society held its 
regular conference session, the sec- 
retary, Rev. E. O. Bartlett, D. D., 
giving an address on Congregation- 
alism in the South Country. Rev. 
J. H. Lyon was chosen to the office 
of president of the society, in place 
of Rev. J. G. Vose, D. D., who pre- 
sented his resignation, but whose 
services as an official member are 
retained by his election on the board 
of directors. In the evening the 
conference sermon was delivered by 
Rev. T. C. McClelland, followed by 
the Lord’s Supper, Rev. Dr. Vose 
and Rev. S. H. Woodrow officiating. 

Wednesday was largely a mission- 
ary day, the A. M. A. being repre- 
sented by Rev. G. H. Gutterson, the 
Sunday School Society by Mrs. Mary 
F, Bryner, who gave vivid pictures 
of actual field service, while Sec. 
J. L. Barton, D. D., spoke for the 
A. B.C. F. M. In the afternoon the 
Rhode Island Home Missionary So- 
ciety held its ninety-fifth annual 
meeting, with reports from Sec. Rev. 
Alexander McGregor and Treas. J. 
W. Rice, and election of officers. 
Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., em- 
phasized the work of the national 
society. The conference program 
was enriched by a paper presented 
by Prof. C. C. Torrey of Andover 
upon A Study of the Book of Mal- 
achi. The devotional exercises of 
the different sessions were unified 
by the continued Scripture readings 
from John 14-17. 

The report of the state of religion by the 
committee chairman, Rev. Norman Plass, was 
couched in the phraseology of war, and was 
full of allusions to forts, scouts, munitions, 
recruits, attacks, advances, re-enforcements— 
everything but retreats and disasters. Reso- 
lutions expressing belief in the righteousness 
of the present war with Spain and confidence 
in President McKinley and pledging to remem- 
ber in prayer our brave volunteers were passed. 
Rev. Dr. Wallace Nutting, Rev. Alexander 
McGregor, Messrs. Howard Fuller and R. G. 
Howard were nominated as delegates to the 
National Council. The sessions ended on 
Wednesday afternoon, to meet a year hence 
with Barrington Church. F. B. P. 





A synod of the Nile is soon to be organized, 
with four presbyteries, including the whole 
territory of Egypt. The United Presbyterians 
have churches all the way from Alexandria to 
Assouan. 


THE CONGREGATLONALIST 


A DUAL ANNIVERSARY 

The people of Winthrop Church, Charles- 
town District, Boston, celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of laying the corner stone of 
their meeting house and the sixty-fifth of the 
organization of the church, May 29 and 31. 
The church is rich in memories, and the event 
was marked by unusual features. Sunday 
morning the pastor, Rev. W. B. Forbush, 
preached a historical sermon, recalling the 
facts that the church stands on a rallying 
point of the Bunker Hill battle, that the 
building was planned and paid for when the 
church was without a pastor, and that the 
fruitful years are due to a succession of 
good ministers, deacons and good deacons’ 
wives. A hymn written for the occasion by a 
former pastor, President Rankin of Howard 
University, was sung. At the noon Sunday 
school rally the old scholars took their places 
in the old corners, an especially honored pa- 
triarch being George Hyde, Esq., eighty-four 





WINTHROP CHURCH, CHARLESTOWN 


years old, a former superintendent for four- 
teen years. 

The evening service was largely attended, 
the congregation of the First Parish being 
present and represented by an address by the 
senior deacon, A. S. Morss, Esq. At this 
time reminiscences were furnished by older 
members of the church, and an address was 
delivered on The Relation of the Church to 
Patriotism, by Rev. S. D. Gammell, once a 
lieutenant. That members of the church 
were founders and gave the names to Doane 
and Carleton Colleges was remarked by re- 
cent graduates. 

On Tuesday evening more than 500 persons 
thronged the parlors to greet these fathers of 
the church in the ministry: Rev. A. 8S. Twom- 
bly, D. D., Rev. H. E. Barnes, D. D., Rev. W. 
S. Alexander, D.D. A freewill offering in 
gifts and pledges amounting at the time of 
writing to upwards of $1,000 and the manifest 
loyalty and harmony of the Winthrop people 
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make this occasion a cheering opening event 
in the new pastorate of Mr. Forbush. 


THE SOUTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 


The churches gathered with the pastorless 
one in Huron May 24-26. The sermon, by Rey. 
H. T. Williams, was on Experience the Guide 
and Power in Preaching. At its close Miss 
Emma K. Henry, for several years State evan- 
gelist, was ordained. She presented her state. 
ment of belief in a unique way—by marking 
all the statements in the Creed of 1883 which 
she did not fully understand or accept without 
question. In organizing the association Dr. 
E. M. Williams was elected moderator, but 
being unable to serve Rev. A. H. Robbins 
presided. At the first devotional exercise 
mention was made of the work of Rev. C. M. 
Daley, chaplain of the First South Dakota Reg- 
iment, and that death had already visited the 
volunteer camp. These impressive services 
gave tone to the whole meeting, and unusual 
earnestness and spiritual power per- 
vaded every session. 

Dr. D. B. Scott presented an elo- 
quent paper on Evolution and Reli- 
gion, showing that the evolution of 
Spencer and Fiske failed to account 
for all facts and were at war with 
each other, and that Jesus’ law, 
‘first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear,’ was the 
only one that covers the whole 
ground. Rev. E. W. Jenney re 
viewed Dr. Gordon’s Ministry of 
the Spirit, differing from his con- 
clusions. 

The benevolent societies were rep- 
resented as follows: Rev. W. S. 
Ament of North China for the 
American Board, Drs. J. E. Roy and 
C. J. Ryder for the A. M. A., Mrs. 
H. S. Caswell for the C. H. M.S. 
and Dr. C. H. Taintor for the Build- 
ing Society. 

The program was filled largely by 
the newer and younger men. Rev. 
G. S. Evans told how institutional 
methods work in a country church, 
Rev. H. G. Adams spoke eloquently 
of the shepherd work in small and 
weak churches, and Rev. W. C. Gil- 
more gave the Requisites of a Good 
Prayer Meeting. The reports of 
Supt. W. H. Thrall and Secretary 
Hubbard showed progress in every 
line of work, and pastors and dele- 
gates went home full of zeal. 

In their resolutions they indorsed 
the equal suffrage amendment to be 
voted on at the coming election, the 
‘war policy of President McKinley 
and the platform of the Anti-Saloon 


League. J. F.C. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Vr.—Addison County Conference met 
at Bridport, May 31, June 1. Topics: 
Vital Sympathy with Christ, Spiritual 
Ambition, Temperance. The sermon was by Rev. 
G. A. Bennett. Mrs. Ida V. Wocdbury presented 
the work of the A. M. A. There is a sligtt net gain 
in church membership in the county. 


MINN.—Duluth Conference met with Pilgrim 
Church, Duluth, May 31, June 1. This is a new 
conference, representing the northeastern part of 
the State, and has at present nine churches. Top- 
ics discussed were: The Field and the Work, with 
a discussion of the home missionary situation ; 
What the Church Needs Most in Preaching, in 
Practice; The Development of the Sunday School. 
One morniog was devoted to a Ministerial Retreat, 
with informal conversations on such topics as The 
Realization of God, The Deepening of Our Spirit- 
ual Lives, Our Special Work, with much time given 
to prayer. Rev. G. W. Gallagher of Brainerd 
preached the sermon. The closing evening was 
given to a patriotic service, with addresses on The 
Man Behind the Gun and The Sources of National 
Greatness. This conference is in a growing part 
of the State, and greatly desires that a genera! 
missionary shall work in its towns. 

The Swedish Congregational Ministers’ Associa- 
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tion, embracing all those in the State, was organ- 
ized last week. Some of the churches to whom 
these pastors minister are connected with Forbun- 
det, others with Congregational associations and 
still others are unassociated. This movement in 
the development of our Swedish work contem- 
plates the bringing of all the ministers into closer 
fellowship. 

N. D.—Jamestown Conference met at Carrington, 
May 24, 25, Rev. E. 8. Shaw preaching the sermon. 
The work of home missions and that of the Sunday 
scbool were presented by their respective superin- 
tendents. This church has voted to assume self- 
support July 1. 

NeB.—The Elkhorn Valley Association held its 
anuual session at Pierce, Rev. C. D. Gearhart, pas- 
tor. The sermon was by Rev. J. F. Bacon. Papers 
were read on The Modern Pulpit and on Christian 
Fellowship. Various aspects were presented of 
The Layman’s Responsibility for the Success of 
Religious Work. The women’s hour was well at- 
tended and stimulating. The causes of home and 
foreign missions, church building, 8. S. and C. E. 
work were ably presented. Resolutions were 
adopted commemorative of the work of Rev. Sam- 
uel Eveland, late pastor at Petersburg, and em- 
bodying congratulations on the settlement of the 
college question, 

Wn.—Yakima Association held its annual meet- 
ing, May 25, 26, in Natchez. Rev. E. C. Wheeler 
preached the sermon. The work of the 8. S. Soci- 
ety was presented by the State superintendent and 
by Rev. E. J. Singer, who read a paper and took 
his leave of the State on his way to California, 
where he succeeds Rev. L. L. Wirt as superintend- 
ent of the C. 8.8. and P. 8. Woodcock Academy 
reported 72 students and large increase in paid 
tuitions. Professor and Mrs. Palmer are doing 
faithful work, and the institution needs support 
sufficient to enable them to remain. The members 
of the National Council will receive a hearty wel- 
come in the churches of this association. 


The annual meeting of Tacoma Association was 
held, May 24, 25, in Olympia, Rev. W. A. Remele, 
pastor. Owing to a delayed boat, which prevented 
most of the visitors from attendance the first day, 
the work was crowded into the second. The wom- 
en’s hour was packed with interesting papers and 
reports. The National Council received attention 
and its members were cordially invited to visit the 
churches. Nearly all these are provided with pas- 
tors, most of whom were present, and the associa- 
tion presented an interesting personnel. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. R.S. Stubbs, a former member. 
Four ministers and one church were received. 


CAL.—The annual meeting of Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation was held, May 10-12, at Avalon on Cataline 
Island, a well-known resort. The churches were 
fully represented and sent encouraging reports. 
There were addresses on Apostolic Preaching, 
Foreign Missions, Foreign Work at Home, Faith- 
fulness in the Home, the Church and the State, The 
Prospect and Purpose for the Coming Year, The 
Work of a Sunday School Missionary, and Ministe- 
rial Relief. 





CLUBS 

VT.—Passumpsic Club, meeting with the North 
Chureh, St. Johnsbury, had about 100 present. 
Judge W. P. Smith gave an exposition of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and President Buckham gave the ad- 
dress on the theme, Are We Degenerating? The 
chureh choir furnished music. 

R. I.—The Providence Club celebrated “ ladies’ 
night” in the parlors and auditorium of the Mathew- 
son St. M. E, Church, having the banquet at the 
Trocedaro next door. The musical features were 
vocal and instrumental. Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends 
of Brooklyn gave the address on the Harmony of 
Science and Religion. 

Cr.—The Connecticut Club’s recent meeting was 
the best attended in its history. About 130 
persons were present at supper. Eighteen new 
members were elected. Prof. T. 8. Woolsey, pro- 
fessor of international law at Yale, was the speaker 
of the evening. He delivered a comprehensive ad- 
dress on the Spanish War, with a review of the 
questions of international law. Mr. C. E. Gross is 
the new president. 

NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 852.) 

At the Ministers’ Meeting, on Monday, Mrs. 
Mary F. Bryner gave a vivacious and eloquent ac- 
count of the work of the C. 8. 8. and Pub. Soc. in 
the scattered villages of the West, the crowded 
foreign quarters of large cities and in the mining 
towns where no other religious influences are 
found. She told many interesting incidents illus- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIS? 


trating the need of the society’s work and its ap- 
preciation by the people. 

Walnut Avenue. Last Sunday a successful even- 
ing service had for its special feature the rendering 
of The Holy City by the quartet and chorus of the 
church. Mrs. Crocker, the organist of the church, 
acted as director. The address was given by the 
pastor, Dr. A. H. Plumb. An unusually large con- 
gregation enjoyed the occasion. 

Massachusetts 

EVERETT.—Mystic Side. As a result of the re- 
cent council to consider the resignation of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Albert Watson, the dissolution of the 
pastoral relation was advised. The council gave 
expression to its special regard for Mr. Watson 
and of his efficient labors for five years, during 
which about 100 persons have become members 
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of at least four denominations during the past 15 
years. A good number of members have been 
added, and some generous contributions have been 
made to some of the Congregational benevolences. 

BETHEL.—At the end of May the pastorate of 
Rev. Israel Jordan closed. At the last sacrament 
his infant son was baptized and nine persons joined 
the church, seven on confession. Mr. Jordan will 
rest before taking new duties. 

ASHLAND, which gave up its loved leader, Rev. 
C. L. Parker, to general missionary work, has chosen 
as successor Rev. J. T. Berry of Bangor Seminary. 
He has just been ordained and installed. 

New Hampshire 

ALSTEAD.—Third. The Ladies’ Society, through 
the kindness of Mr. C. H. Vilas of New York city, 
has recently purchased a parsonage. It was the 





and a burdensome debt has been reduced. Mr. 
Watson has just sailed for England. 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue entered upon rela- 
tions with its new pastor, Rev. W. J. Long, last 
Sunday. He preached morning and evening. A 
council for his installation has been called for June 
14, 

CHELSEA.—Central held a reception for the new 
pastor, Rev. R. A. McFadden, and his wife last 
week. About 800 persons attended during the 
two hours. Refreshments were served by the 
women workers. 

BROOKLINE.—Leyden. Last Sunday the building 
fund, which was raised last year by general sub- 
scriptions to $11,000, was increased by the amount 
of $2,550 through an urgent appeal from the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. G. Hale, and by means of pledge slips 
distributed. A wide canvass of the parish had 
been made and resulted thus successfully. The 
funds in sight now practically cover the cost of 
land. A building committee was at once appointed 
to continue the movement. 

DIGHTON.—North, with a diminishing member- 
ship, continues its educational and spiritual vigor 
in the heart of this section. Last Sunday there was 
an observance of the birthday of Mrs. Martha 
Leonard, who on that date attained the remarkable 
age of 102 years. Rev. Granville Yager of Boston, 
who for nearly three years past has been stated 
supply of this church with pulpit and pastoral serv- 
ices, preached an appropriate sermon. 

MILFORD has lately introduced individual com- 
munion cups, with universal acceptance. The par- 
ish has given the pastor, Rev. Webster Woodbury, 
a two months’ vacation this summer, during which 
he and Mrs. Woodbury will travel in Europe, leay- 
ing about the middle of June. In his absence the 
audience-room of the church will be refrescoed. 

PEABODY.—By invitation of the G. A. R of this 
place Rey. F. I. Kelley of Dracut delivered the me 
morial address May 30. 

CLINTON.—First has voted its pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Jordan, a vacation of four months, continuing sal- 
ary and supplying the pulpit in his absence on a 
tour with his wife and child in Europe. Mr. Jordan 
had resigned on account of his health, but has now 
withdrawi: the resignation to the delight of his peo- 
ple, who responded to his action with hearty resolu- 
tions. 

FALL RIveR.—Memorial Day was observed at 
Fall River with especial interest. The chaplain 
was Rev. William Knight of Central Church. The 
address was from the pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church. On Sunday preceding the G. A. R. at- 
tended special evening services at Central Church. 
The house was filled. Impressive patriotic decora- 
tions added much to the service. The sermon by 
Rev. William Knight was timely. 

WORCESTER.—Pilgrim heid its annual “baby 
reception” last week, and the little folks were 
present to the number of 50.—— Union has invited 
the State 8. S. Association to meet with it next 
October, and the offer is accepted. 

SPRINGFIELD.—North. Th» Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society has just held its annual meeting. The treas- 
urer’s report showed on hand a balance; of $1,200. 
—South. At the midweek meeting, June 2, Dr. 


tead of Mr. Vilas, and is pleasantly situated, 
and is adjacent to the church lot. Last fall the 
interior of the meeting house was refrescoed and 
recarpeted and the roof shingled again. Rev. I. B. 
Stuart is pastor. 

EXETER.—Phillips. At a recent parish meeting 
it was announced that the contractors of the new 
edifice will assume all responsibility for the col- 
lapse of the walls last November, and will also as- 
sume all expense of taking down or strengthening 
the walls. 

Vermont 

BRISTOL.—A church was organized May 26 with 
21 members, two of whom united on confession. A 
former church disbanded a number of years ago 
but the village is growing and former conditions are 
changed. Under the lead of Rev. C. N. Thomas the 
church starts with hope and additional members 
are expected. 

GUILFORD.—The summer services with student 
supply commenced May 22. Mr. ©. P. Emery of 
Bangor Seminary will occupy the pulpit for three 
months. The Ladies’ Society met last week for the 
sewing circle and sociable with Mrs. Putnam in 
Vernon. 

WELLS RiveR.—Rev. G. H. Credeford began his 
pastorate May 22. On the following Friday even- 
ing @ public reception was given him in the ladies’ 
parlor. 

Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Central. A council participated 
in the ordination of Mr. F. E. Stockwall May 23. 
He is a member of this church recently graduated 
from Union Seminary and about to begin work as 
an assistant pastor in a Presbyterian church in 
New York city. 

Connecticut 

NEw HAVEN.—The second annual rally of the 
Sunday schools Memorial Day was a great success. 
Exercises were held in the churches, followed by a 
procession of the G. A. R., Boys’ Brigade and the 
Sunday schools on the Green. Al) denominations 
were represented among the schools, including 
Roman Catholics and Jews. W. R. Downs, Esq., 
superintendent of the United Church school, was 
chief marshal. 

NoRwWICH.—Broadway recognized recently the 
10th anniversary of Rev. Lewellyn Pratt’s pastor- 
ate. The morn ng sermon reviewed the decade. 
About 350 members have been added to the 
church, 204 on confession. The outside benevo- 
lences have amounted to $140,710. 

HARTFORD.—South. Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker sailed 
for Europe, June 2, to be absent a month or more 
for his health.—— Wethersfield Avenue, Rev. 8. B. 
Forbes, pastor, celebrated the quartercentennial of 
its organization, May 29, and the 32d anniversary 


.of the Sunday school.—Pearl Street. Two China- 


men, who have been members of the Chinese Sun- 
day school for years, joined the church last month. 

West Avon.—The repairs and alterations are 
well under way. The Ladies’ Aid Society recently 
organized into a house cleaning brigade and cleaned 
the parsonage. 

WINDsOR.—The death of Miss Ann M. Benton, 
101 years old, removes one of the oldest church 
members in the State. She had been a church 

ber for 83 years. 





Moxom gave an account of his recent experiences 
in England, and the accident on the home voyage 
when the steamer struck an iceberg. An unusu- 
ally large number were present to welvome him. 
Sunday he spoke on The Pan-Anglo-Saxon Move- 
ment. 
Maine 

Union.—Rev. T. P. Gales, who has just closed 
his first pastorate of two years at this place, will 
visit his native country, England, before settling 
again. The former pastor, Rev. H. J. Wells, has 
been doing good work for a year in the town of 
Vinal Haven on one of the Fox Islands at the mouth 
of Penobscot Bay. The church of which he has 
charge is undenominational and has had pastors 


Seymour has made up its deficit of $700 in last 
year’s receipts and is free from debt.——Bristol has 
sent out a missionary barrel valued at $100. 


MIDDLE STATES 

New York 
BUFFALO.—Plymouth. At this mission Rev. A. L 
Grein, the successful pastor, has just closed his- 
fourth year and reports 103 members as having 
united in that time. This is a branch of First 

Church, Dr. F. 8. Fitch, pastor. 
Arcade has recently paid off a long-standing debt 
of $350.—East Ashford has a Ladies’ Aid Society 
which has been in existence 50 years.——In Canan- 
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daigua the pastor, Rev. C. H. Dickinson, is preach- 
ing a series of evening sermons on Battle Echoes. 
New Jersey 

PLAINFIELD closed its year with a substantial 
balance in the treasury. The pastor, Rev..C. L. 
Gocdrich, has recently taken his Junior Endeavor 
Soriety onto Watching Mountain for an open air 
ineeting. A series of monthly special Sunday even- 
ing services has been arranged. Instrumental 
music adds much to the services. Dr. Strong’s 
Twentieth Century City was the subject of a recent 
midweek meeting. 

BouND BROOK is in a prosperous condition, and 
has just recognized the faithful work of its pastor, 
Kev. J. O. Jones, during the two years of his so- 
journ by increasing his salary by $300. A recent 
sermon of his on the national situation was re- 

orted in New York papers. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—Canton. The night schools con- 
nected with the church have just completed their 
eighth year. Classes have been taught in English, 
clay-modeling, sewing, embroidery and drawing. 
The schools have been supported by contributions 
from various merchants and manufacturers in the 
vicinity, where many boys and girls are obliged to 
begin work at an early age. At the memorial serv- 
ice last week Sunday, the church sent its greetings 
to several members now in the army and embarked 
for Cuba.——Fourth. At a recent service nine 
members of one family, father, mother, two daugh- 
ters and five sons, were received to membership. 
A history class has been conducted at the reading 
rooms this year which has been preparatory for the 
study of the times of Christ. 

Kentucky 

PLEASANT VIEW.—A council has just ordained 
Mr. C. C. Green, who was formerly of New Eng- 
land. Mr. Green is young but has had experience 
in the ministry. He has been treasurer of the acad- 
emy at Williamsburg the last year as well as pastor 
of two or three churches, 


FAIRCHILD, organized near Williamsburg about 
a year and a half ago, dedicated a meeting house 
May 22. Itis a promising country church. 


WILLIAMSBURG regrets exceedingly to lose its 
pastor, Rev. W. G. Olinger. Failing health com- 
pels him to seek a different climate. 

Texas 

“DALLAS.—First has voted to ask that the next 
session of the National Council be held in that city. 
It is believed that an acceptance of this invitation 
would mean a great deal for Congregationalism in 
the Southland. 


Evangelist R. L. Layfield of Kansas City, Mo., 
and his wife have spent two months in the State this 
spring, conducting special services at Cleburne, 
Denison, Paris and at Grand Avenue Church, Dal- 
las. There were confessions at all the meetings, 
resulting in accessions to the churches named. At 
Paris the power of the Holy Spirit was manifest, 
over 60 having professed conversion. Another 
fruitful meeting was with the Sunday school of 
First Church, Dallas, when a large number pro- 
fessed to decide for Christ. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CINCINNATI — Walnut Hills. Rev. J. E. Danforth, 
D. D., has returned from an Eastern trip. At the 
Endeavor social held last Friday evening each per- 
son who had earned a dollar in some ingenious way 
read an original poem explaining how it was done. 
Thirty-two persons thus responded.—Columbia. 
Rey. A. A. Andridge bas returned from a trip 
through the State and a visit at the State Associa- 
tion in Medina, to which he was a delegate repre- 
senting Miami Conference.—Vine Street. Rev. 
H. L. Bigelow is preaching a series of Sunday even- 
ing sermons on Spain.— Storrs. Special services 
were held Sunday, May 2%. The G. A. R. Post 
were present at morning worship. The new acting 
pastor, Rev. E. A. King, preached the memorial 
sermon. Special music and patriotic decorations 
were prominent features. 

SAYBROOK.—The pastor, Rev. C. W. Grupe, and 
his wife were pleasantly surprised on a recent 
evening by the church and townspeople, who went 
to their home wholly unexpected, carrying refresh- 
ments and good cheer and leaving a substantial 
token of their regard in the shape of a handsome 
couch and a set of sterling dessert spoons. Mr. 
Grupe is about to leave after a pastorate of seven 
years. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 851.) 

CRETE is now under the pastoral care of Rev. T. 

V. Davies, who is also pastor of the neighboring 


. 
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church in Beecher. After three weeks of his unre- 
mitting labor special courage. has taken possession 
of the people, and 16 persons were received to 
membership, May 22, all but two on confession. 
Among them were nine youths. 


Indiana 


East Mr. CARMEL.—May 29 this new church, the 
only one in a small mill village, dedicated its house 
of worship. The building is 26 by 45 feet and seated 
with chairs. An 800-pound bell hangs in the belfry, 
as a gift from Mr. Daniels, the mill owner. Rev. 
Thomas Smith, who organized the church, preached 
Saturday evening and assisted in the Sunday serv- 
ices. Superintendent Curtis led in the dedication. 
The offerings, with $200 from the C. C. B. S., wiped 
out all indebtedness. There is a Sunday school of 
70. Rev. Z. F. Van Sickle is pastor. 


MICHIGAN CiTy.—Rev. W. C. Gordon has declined 
to reconsider his resignation, and it has been ac- 
cepted by the church. There is great regret over 
his departure. This is shared by a large constitu- 
ency outside the membership. May 22 was Mis- 
sionary Sunday, and Superintendent Curtis pre- 
sented the State home missionary work and gave 
his stereopticon lecture on the Pilgr ms and Puri- 
tans to a congregation which taxed the house. 

Michigan 

GRAND Rapips.—Plymouth. The pastor, Rev. 
R. M. Higgins, has been absent in Massachusetts, 
and in his absence Dr. James Gallop has taken 
good care of the church.—South. Rev. E. F. York 
has taken up work at Fisher’s Station as an after- 
noon appo:ntment.— Barker Memorial. Rev. 1.T. 
Walker looks after the East Paris church in the 
afternoon.—EZast. Rev. F. Dyk is attraeting pub- 
lic attention and enjoys good congregations. 

DETROIT.—First is trying vesper services at five 
o’clock with suc3:ess. The plan permits Dr. Boyn- 
ton to hold a regular evening service at the branch 
chureb just started.— Fort Street grieves at the 
departure of its pastor, Rev. John Pogson, who is 
to spend some time in England. The council passed 
appreciative resolutions regarding him. 


Nunica.—A council, held May 31, ordained 
G. N. Manavian of Aintab, Turkey, Rev. R. M. 
Higgins preaching the sermon. The candidate is 
serving at this place and Fruitport. 


Wisconsin 


CLINTONVILLE had a patriotic and spiritual uplift 
Memorial Sunday. Upon invitation the veterans 
attended the morning services in a body. The pas- 
tor, W. A. Gerrie, gave an excellent sermon. He 
also gave the Decoration Day address in the Opera 
House. 


GREEN Bay.—First, Rev. Dr. Hewitt, pastor, has 
suffered a loss by fire of its fine pipe organ. Great 
damage was done by smoke and by water, but the 
building was saved. The origin of the fire is not 
known. The loss is $6,000. 


Vrroqua.—Rey. J. H. Dixon is able to occupy 
his pulpit again after a long illness. Rev. William 
Haughton, formerly of Sterling and De Soto, has 
begun work as librarian of the city library of this 
place. 

‘ THE WEST 

Missouri 


Sr. Louts.—Hope. Rev. J. P. O’Brien, after more 
than seven years of noble work, wa; dismissed by 
council May 26. This terminates the longest Con- 
gregational pastorate in the city. The “ patriarch” 
ate”’ now belongs to Hyde Park. The resolutions 
passed by the council were highly complimentary. 
Mr. O’Brien, who is one of the strong men of the 
State, goes to Southwest Tabernacle, Kansas City. 
St. Louis has at present three pastorless churches. 


lowa 


WEBSTER City.—Miss D. E. Skinner of New 
York recently gave a parlor talk on A. M. A. work 
to some 50 or more women at the home of one of 
the number. Afcerwad an inviting supper was 
served, which was shared by the men of the congre- 
gation and the income from the supper was added 
to the offerings for the work. 


DES MOINES.—Plymouth. Mr. P. H. Metcalf, 
who for five years has served as Dr. Frisbie’s effi- 
cient assistant, has resigned to accept a position as 
secretary of the South Bend, Ind., Y. M.C. A. At 
a recent meeting of the church he was presented 
with a purse of $75 from members of the congrega- 
tion. 

Minnesota 

DvULUTH.—Pilgrim has a vesper service at 5 Pp. M., 
with no evening service. The finances are in ex- 
cellent shape, a large floating debt having been 
lifted. The Sunday school has always been an en- 
couraging feature, and is now at its best.—Mor- 
ley. The floating debt has been liquidated, and the 
church is ready for a pastor.—Plymouth holds 
services once in two Sundays, reports a growing 
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Sunday school and other encouraging features- 
When the times improve it hopes to secure a pas- 
tor.—Mayjslower is worshiping with the Presby- 
terians. 

LAKE BENTON.—Union services with Methodists 
and Baptists are being held Sunday evenings during 
the summer at the Opera House. At the first one 
the audience numbered about 500. The pastor, 
Rev. R. G. Jones, bad previously held five services 
and driven 18 miles. Outlying districts offer three 
promising fields, which are partially reached through 
the two local newspapers, for each of which the 
church furnishes a column. 

AusTIN.—Rev. C. E. Wright, D. D., pastor here 
for nearly 25 years, the Nestor of Minnesota Con- 
gregationalism, whose pastorate was the longest of 
any in the State, was dismissed by council May 23 
and cordially commended to the churches. 


FARIBAULT.—A recent social was entertained by 
43 men, of whom six were ex-mayors of the city, 
and nearly all were leaders in business and profes- 
sional circles. Few churches can present such an 
array of solid men. 


At Zumbro Falls, an out-station from Mazeppa, 
money has been raised for renovating the church 
and improving the lot. 

Kansas 

TOPEKA.—Central. Rev. C. M. Sheldon has been 
given an indefinite vacation for recuperation from 
his exhausting literary labors. President Harper 
of Chicago University, while lecturing in the Sum- 
mer School of Theology at Washburn College, sup- 
plied his pulpit. 

OSAWATOMIE.—Rev. S. L. Adair, a brother-in-law 
of John Brown, at the ripe age of 77, is still active 
in Christian work. He takes his turn as chaplain 
at the asylum and superintends the Sunday school, 
as he has done for over 40 years. 

JUNCTION CiTy, in view of increasing attend- 
ance at meetings, needs more singing-books, and 
would gratefully accept especially some Songs for 
the Sanctuary from any sister church. 


Nebraska 


Eustis.—May 28, 29 were feast days of dedica- 
tion. With improved temporal conditions last fall 
the church began to agitate the question of church 
building. The German population is strong, and 
there was no house of worship in the place for 
English-speaking people. The little Congrega- 
tional church had united in its organization about 
all the Protestant element of the village, and there 
was general interest in the movement. Subs:rip- 
tions were gath>red, the Ladies’ Aid Society de- 
vised many’ways to help, the C, C. B. S. pledged 
$300 and the result is a gem of a building costing 
about $1,200 and capable of seating 200 people. 
Mrs. C. W. Preston, wife of the pastor at Curtis, is 
acting pastor here, and is doing noble work. Rev. 
C. G. Murphy preached on Saturday. At the Sun- 
day morning service Superintendent Bross preached 
and received the offerings of the people. Nearly 
$300 were given to meet the grant of the C. C. B.S. 
in the payment of last bills. Rev. C. W. Preston 
assisted also in the service. In the afternoon a 
meeting was held with addresses upon The Evan- 
gelizing Power of the Church in the Community, 
The Nation and the World. Communion followed, 
four members being received. At the evening 
meeting, which was of profound interest, a large 
number pledged themselves to the service of Christ. 


NORFOLK.—First has been greatly quickened 
and strengthened by evangelistic meetings in 
which Rev. J. J. Parker was assisted by Rev. 
W.H. Smith. At the May communion 33 members 
were received, 29 on confession, and 20 more are 
expected at the June communion.—Second is 
pushing the movement for a house of worship and 
is considering the erection of a parsonage at the 
same time, uniting the two buildings in some such 
way as at Hyannis. 

PARK has been improving the exterior of its edi- 
fice and will soon repaper within. Congrega- 
tions are increasing and the debt to the local asso- 
ciation has been paid. Mr. De Benham, from the 
Moody School, Chicago, is temporarily supplying 
this point and West Cedar Valley. 

LINCOLN.— Vine Street made May 22 a rally day 
for Weeping Water Academy and responded to the 
appeal of the pastor, Rev. A. F. Newell, with an 
offering of nearly $100. 

NELIGH.—Rev. George Scott, the newly appointed 
financial agent of Gates College, presented its claims 
at the evening service May 22, and the offerings 
reached $800. 

North Dakota 

FARGO.—Seandinavian, pastorless since last No- 
vember, has secured the services of Mr. C. R. Martin 
of Chicago Seminary, who has begun work with 
good prospects. 
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Colorado 

TRINIDAD.—The following action has been taken 
by the Arkansas Valley Association: ‘‘ Whereas, 
Rev. David R. Francis, pas‘or since 1896 of the 
Congregational church of Trinidad, Col., has, by 
the most positive evidence and by his own written 
acknowledgment, been proven guilty of the gross- 
est immorality, and has been expelled in disgrace 
from the church in Trinidad; we, therefore, feel 
in duty bound hereby to warn all churches of every 
denomination against him. His character is demon- 
strably such as to forbid his ever again entering 
any Christian pulpit.” 


BovuLDER has called Mr. H. H. Walker, a fellow 
of Andover Seminary, to succeed Rev. Charles 
Caverno, LL.D, recently resigned. This is the 
seat of the State University, already a strong, well- 
equipped institution. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 
MURPHY'’s has lost a $1,000 parsonage by fire. 
The pastor’s library and most of his valuable pa- 
pers were saved, but little else. 


Washington 


TACOMA has a Woman’s Missionary Social Union 
whose purpose is to promote interdenominational 
missionary interest. Among other good works it 
bas arranged for a missionary department in the 
public library. 


Plymouth Church, Seattle, has 41 representatives 
in Alaska or the Klondyke. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
EEStzA™, "gp J., Bethlehem, N.H., to Chelsea, 
. Accepts. 
GANLEY peoantis of howell, Vt., accepts call to 
South Woodbiiry and t Cal 
GREGORY, Jas. C., Bingham Me, to New Gloucester. 
are Reer: ‘Geo, Sha eville, Ind., to Elk River, Minn. 
HINDLE , Embro, Ont., to Guelph. Accepts. 
JOHNSON, Potet A., rec ently astor’& asst. Dwight 
Place Ch., — Haven, Ct., to Montevideo, Min 
LONG, Harry B 
coon 
“ IN, i et R., Chicago Sem., to Scandinavian Ch., 
Acce pts. 
Mc CORRTNEX, leary h., First Ch., Georgetown, Mass., 
accepts call to First C h., Amherst 
ETCALF, P. H., » pastor's asst., “Plymouth Ch., Des 
Moines, Io., to Y. 
Ind. Accepts. 
PARK, Frank, peas of East Taunton, Mass., to 
Beechwood. Accepts. 
PARSONS, Jas., recently of Central Ave. Ch., Los 
Anueies, Cal., to Primghar, Io. Accepts. 
PRESTIGE, W. J. (Liec.), to Ontario and Shipshewana, 
Ind. Ac cepts. 
SMITH, some. G., Cleveland, O., to Tomah, Wis. 
ating Walter B., Yale Sem.., "to Hope h., Anderson, 
ne ccepts 
TURK, Morris H., Gainey, Mass.,to Wenham. Accepts. 
WAL KER, He enry H., a fellow of Andover Sem., to 
Boulder, Col. 


Ordinations and Installations 
BLISS, Alfred & Andover Sem., o. p. Ludlow, Vt., Ma 
24. Sermon, Rev. C. H. Cutler; other arts, Prof. « 
A Churchill, D. D., Rev. Messrs. O. S. avis and ©. H. 


CONDIT. ene J., Chicago Sem., o. a8 pastor’s asst., 
‘fadernacle Chie ago, May 31. Sermon, Rev. Dr. 
ne Scott; other oe eo Prof. Graham Taylor, 
at .. Rev. Messrs. Stough and E. F. Williams, 


dD. 

HARDY, Jas. W., Carbondale, Kan. 3 May 31. Ser- 
wee Rev. ©. M. Sineldon; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
n ay een W. M. Elledge, Linus Blakesley, 

INGRAHAM, Alex. "u., Coteago |S Sem., o.p. Glencoe, 
Til., May 3u Sermon, "prof. ¥ a D.D.; 
other i Rev. Messrs. Batty Smith, F. Loba, 

Scott, D.D., W. B. Ghasaberiais, Q. L. 


JENSEN, Martin, o. p. Hosmer Ch., Glezen, Ind., May 
26. Sermon, Rev. E. D. Coreei ad parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Thos. Smith and A. E. Pie’ 

MANAVIAN, Geo. M., o. Nunica, “Mic h. ., May 31. Ser- 
mon, Rev. R. M. Higgins: other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
D. H. Richardson, W. A. Briggs, F. E. York. 

REID, Francis W., o. Clayton, Cal., May 20. Sermon, 
Dr. C. 8. Nash; other parts, Rev. Messrs. c. C. Cragin, 
enn Rooke, B. D. Naylor. 

OCKWELL, Fred’k E., Union Sem., o. Central Ch., 
* Providenes, ne I. May 2s. 
WILDER, Sedgw ick P. Delavan, Wis., May 31. Ser- 
mop, Rev. Judson ‘itsworth ; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. C. Lockridge, Joseph Coilie, R. C. Denni- 
son, C. A. Hobbs, D. D., E. P. Salmon. 


Resignations 
BARNARD, ring F., Dummerston, Vt 
BRADLEY, Albert L, i gh 8 Run, Shandon, 0 
BRUCE. den oO. , Peru, 
CAVERNO, Chas., Boulder, © ol. 
CRAM, Detbert W., eteples Lone 
GALES, Thos. P., Union 
JOHNSON, Augustus i * Kalama, Wh. 
McDOUGAL, Claremont, Cal., to take editorial 
charge of Pack ie. 
ROBINSON R. A., First Ch., Williamstown, Mass., to 
take te Oct. 
ROBINSON, Wm. H., Oroville, Cal 
WALLACE, Mac H., Brewster Ch., Detroit, Mich. 
Dismissions 
HOOKER, poet Winter Park, Fla., May 31, after 
a 15 years’ pastora’ 
JORDAN, Israel, Bethel, Me., J 
POGSON,. Jobn, Fort Street Ch., “Detroit, Mich., May 24. 
Supplies for the Summer 
DAMS, Re. Ray eon Chicago Sem., at Franklin, 
ROWER 8. o Sem., ‘at Le al 's ‘ioand 
and Isle of 3 Geo: Smit 1 car Sandus' 
Ay Pacific Sem., at yee and 
Field s bee ce 


Reiea, Edwin A., ‘Beloit Coll., at First Ch., Arena, 


Miscellaneous 
BAIR Win. R., has closed his service with Big John and 
eo, the two branches of Dunlap, n., and is 
voty, for new “ 
DEX ER, Frank N 


., Waukegan, Ill., to North Anson, Me. 


A secretaryship, South Bend, 


rk. 
., and his wife, New London, Wis., 
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celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of their ay 


ae L, “Prof. John L., of Howard Vaiverstty, 
‘on, D.C., is now at Johns Hopkins Ba ny 
ian ust passed through a successful operation. 
RAZER, David, Jr., pastor at Kensington, N. H., 
uated last week from the theological department of 
Boston University. 

MILLS, Chas. P., whose recent return to duty after 
severe illness prov ed premature, has been granted a 
three months’ Lg en by North Ch. ., New lg 
Mass. v. J. W. Dodge, a member of the chu has 
been of ~ service during the pastor’s illness. 

RADER, , pastor of Third Ch., San Francisco, will 

spend his vacetion in the East. 

si RMAN, Barker B., _ pastor at Chelsea, Vt., re- 
moves to Medford, Mas 





SKINNER, David E., until recently pastor at Primghar, 
. wa moved to Milford, where he will engage in 


WA NLR ER, John T., pastor of Barker Memorial Ch., 
ee Rapids, Mich., preaches at East Paris after- 


WATERS, Geo. F., and his wife, of Glastonbury, Ct., 
celebrated the 26th anniversary of their mai riage, 
red 28, receiving both afternoon and event 
Among Se gifts were two chairs, silverware and 
silver 

WHITTLESEY, Nathan H., will continue to present the 
cause of Ministerial Relief on the Pacific Coast till the 
meeting of the National Council. 

YORK, Fred. E., of South Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., Is 
attem ting to solve the rural evangelization problem 
at Fisher’s Station, Sunday afternoons. 








A Warning to Users of 
Alum Baking Powders. 


The following appeared 
Times :-— 


Dr. Souder was summoned by 
telegraph last Sunday night to at- 
tend the family of Braden Harper, 
living southwest of Logansport. 
Four of the family were poisoned 
from eating dumplings. The 
father and one child, who had not 
partaken of the dumplings, were 
well, while the mother and three 
children were in a serious condi- 
tion. Itis probable that had not 
vomiting ensued, emptying the 
stomach, the four would have 
died from the effects. It is sup- 
posed the poison was caused from 
the baking powder used in making 
the dumplings. The wife probably 


digestion. 


failure. 


in bread in any form. 


NOT 








CASES OF POISONING IN INDIANA. 





in the Logansport, Indiana, 


added a larger amount than she 
usually did, which in the greater 

uantity proved a noxious poison. 
The baking powder used was 
branded the *, manufac- 
tured by‘ the * ° * ¢.:*: This 
should be a warning in using 
cheap baking powders, which flood 
the country. People buy them be- 
cause they are cheap, and the mer- 
chant buysthem because hecansell 
them for a profit. In manystores 
one can not oes a standard 
brand. You have to purchase the 
cheap stuff or do without. Weare 
of the opinion that most of the prize 
baking powders belong tothisclass. 








The highest authorities in chemical science pro- 
nounce alum injurious to health and a destroyer of 


Here is explicit evidence that it is a noxious poison. 
Alum baking powders likewise coagulate the blood 
rapidly, interfering with its ready course through the 
-arteries and valves of the heart, predisposing to heart- 





The laws of Minnesota and Wisconsin prohibit the 
sale of alum baking powders, unless they are branded 
as a warning to the public. 

By the laws of England it is a crime to put alum 


The Royal Baking Powder Co. publish 
@ the above facts because they are facts of 
great importance, and to say that while alum baking 
powders are sold cheap they have little strength, and 
are dear at half price, to say nothing of their effect upon 
the health, and the bitter taste they impart to the food. 


The Royal Baking Powder is far above question as 
regards its quality and healthfulness, because it is made 


of cream of tartar derived only from grapes. 


No other 


article has ever received such high praise for its quality. 
Consumers may use the Royal with full assurance that 
they not only get the worth of their money, but that they 


also get the best cream of 
can be had. 


tartar baking powder that 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, June 19-25. True Friendship. Prov. 
18: 24; Mark 5: 15-19; John 15: 12-15. 

The extreme of earthly misery is to be 
friendless. Affliction is hard to be borne, 
sickness is distressing, poverty is bitter, but 
each or all of these can be endured with some 
degree of fortitude if one has friends, or even 
a single tried and trusty friend. In the sym- 
pathy and consolation of such a friend there 
is real comfort and help. But there is friend- 
ship and friendship. A friend may be sincere 
but not wise, may mean well and be of genu- 
ine value, yet may take such wrong views of 
truth and life as to mislead and injure instead 
of benefiting him whom he seeks to aid. 

True friendship is based upon some commu- 
nity of feelings and interests, enough to make 
possible some understanding of your circum- 
stances and needs, your character, your aims 
and hopes. Mere mutual congeniality is not 
friendship, although it may lead to real friend- 
liness. A sincere desire to be serviceable also 
is involved. The friendship which will not 
go out of its way to prove itself is only hollow 
and empty. It must be ready to make sacri- 
fices. It must be patient, long-suffering and 
tender. It must be willing to make allow- 
ances, to put the best possible construction 
upon doubtful actions or motives. It must be 
quick and zealous to defend its friend, yet in- 
telligent and candid. 

More than this is true. It must rank high- 
est our truest welfare. The best friend is he 
who tries to help us to live the noblest, holi- 
est life, to resist our temptations, to return in 
penitence from our wanderings out of the 
right way. He does not shrink from offering 
frank criticism, or even rebuke, should either 
be proper, although he uses the language of 
affection instead of that of anger. He will 
not let us fall below our very best in effort or 
attainment, if he can help it. And he is care- 
ful not to claim much credit for his own en- 
deavors in our behalf. He is as modest as he 
is earnest. 

In this matter of friendship, as in every- 
thing else, we find our best example in Jesus. 
As we study his earthly career, the genuine- 
ness, the beauty and the sweetness of his 
friendship become increasingly apparent. 
And the comforting thought inspires us that, 
although he is out of sight, he still lives and 
loves and helps his own as truly as when he 
was in the flesh. No other friendship is more 
real today than his. No other is half so pow- 
erful or so blessed. ‘This is declared by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Christians in all lands 
and every condition of life. Have we not also 
had personal experience of it ourselves? 

It is our privilege and our duty both to share 


the friendship of our Lord and to be to others 
in our measure such a friend as he is. When 
such true friendship as this pervades the 
earth, it will be much like heaven itself. 

Parallel verses ; 1 Sam. 18: 1-4, 41-42; Prov. 
27: 10; Luke 6: 35; 10: 30-37; 23: 34; Gen. 45: 
1-16; Ruth 1: 16, 17; 2 Sam. 18: 33; John 13: 
14, 15, 21-26, 36-38; 1 Cor. 13. 





The true strength of every human soul 
is to be dependent on as many nobler as 
it can discern, and to be depended upon 
by as many inferior as it can reach.—John 
Ruskin. 


What You Get 


When You Buy Medicine is of 
Vital Importance 








Get Only That Which Has Been Tested 
by Experience. 

Get that which has cured thousands of others 
afflicted as you are; that which the whole 
people are taking for scrofula, salt rheum, 
dyspepsia, catarrh and other diseases due to 
impure blood. Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
only Hood’s, and you may take it with the 
utmost confidence that it will do you good. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is prepared by experienced 
pharmacists and it is backed by a record of 
cures unequaled by any other medicine. 
Cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla are matters of 
common knowledge in almost every hamlet in 
the land. If you have pimples, sores, erup- 
tions, if you are weak, tired and run down, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be cured. Remember 


Hoo d ’S ae 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
are the only pills to take 


Hood’s Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
A Prayer in Time of War 


We have reprinted from our issue of 12 May 
the Prayer for Use in Time of War, in two 
sizes, 


Leaflet form, 100 copies, 25 cts., postpaid. 








In large type on card, for use in church or 
private devotions. 


1 cent each; 100 copies, 75 cts., postpaid. 
Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


| Boston. 











only $42. 
$125 a short time ago. 





~ CHIPPENDALE. 


Time was, and not so long ago, when the 


reproductions of one of Chippendale’s fa- 
neous designs could only be secured at very 
considerable cost. 


But, one by one, we have torn down the 


barriers of high price, and now we offer 
this carved Mahogany Chippendale Sofa at 
It is the equal in many respects to the carved sofas for which you paid 


The wood is the tough San Domingo or Spanish Mahogany, and it takes the 


color and luster of a ripe horse-chestnut. 


The entire front of the frame is richly 


graven with rosettes, vines, leaves and spirals in great profusion. It has the familiar 


forked legs of hugh size, with carved claw 


feet. 


The opportunity to secure one of these famous sofas at such a price as $42 ought 
not to pass unnoticed. It is a most unusual chance. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Council Train. 


The Council Committee on Transportation 
has selected the outward route from Chicago 
to Portland. The Eastern Traffic Association 
has not yet acted upon the question of rates 
within its territory, so that the total cost of 
tickets cannot now be stated. There will bea 
material reduction from regular fare between 
Boston and Chicago, and from Chicago west 
the rate is already fixed at one fare for the 
round trip, $72. If no better than one and 
one-third fare is granted between Boston and 
Chicago the entire round trip fare will be $100 
to $101.35, according to the route selected. 


The Route. 


Leaving Boston Wednesday, June 29, at 
about 10 A.M., and Chicago June 30 at 5.50 
Pp, M., the party will arrive in Portland, Thurs- 
day, July 7, at 7.30 A.M. Stops will be made at 
Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake City, and prob- 
ably at Glenwood Springs, with Sunday rest 
at Denver or Colorado Springs. All the mag- 
nificent scenery of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad will be passed through in the day- 
time. 

From Chicago to Denver the party will pass 
over the famous ‘“ Burlington Route,” than 
which there is no better or safer line in the 
world. The Denver & Rio Grande, Rio Grande 
Western, Oregon Short Line and “0. R. & N.” 
complete the journey, and together form one 
of the most picturesque, and in every way 
interesting, routes in the whole country. 

The return will be by way of the Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone National Park to 
St. Paul. Enough people have already agreed 
to make the park trip to insure a splendid 
party, and all who can do so will act wisely 
in spending a week to carefully examine and 
enjoy these greatest of the World’s Natural 
Wonders. The cost, everything included, for 
the regular six days’ trip is $49.50. 


Special Train. 


Enough applications have already come in 
to assure a special train of Wagner or Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, which will run through 
from Boston to Portland without change. 
Reservations of berths in these cars should 
be made at once, and must be made before 
June 25, by sending $23 for each berth to 
W. J. O'Meara, N. E. Pass. Agt. of C. B. & Q. 
Railway, 306 Washington Street, Boston. The 
ordinary sleeper fare for continuous passage 
from Boston to Portland is $21, and the extra $2 
is made necessary by the stop of a day at the 
Omaha Exposition, the Sunday rest at Den- 
ver or Colorado Springs, stay at Glenwood 
Springs, Salt Lake, etc. Effort is being made 
to charter cars in such way that the price of 
a berth will be no more than the usual $21, 
and should this succeed the $2 will be cred- 
ited on purchase of the railroad ticket. Should 
sickness or other providential cause prevent 
one from going, the money paid for sleeper 
berth will be refunded in full, notice of inten- 
tion to withdraw it having been given by or 
before Saturday, June 25. 


Meals and Hotel Accommodations. 


Dining cars will be used whenever they will 
better accommodate the party. At all neces- 
sary points the best meals and hotel accom- 
modations will be secured (they are already 
engaged west of Chicago) at reduced rates, 
and coupon books will be sold to-cover the 
needs of the whole journey, three meals a 
day. Any unused coupons to the extent of 
one-third of each book will be redeemed at 
the close of the journey at cost. 

I expect to announce ali details next week, 
and in the meantime specific inquiries will be 
cheerfully answered as far as possible. 

Address all communications to 

GEO. S. HOUGHTON, 
Manager of Council Train, 
Care of The Congregationalist, 
1 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
Or WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
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Current History Notes 


A revolution against the government of San 
Domingo is now under way. 


France and the United States have agreed 
upon a treaty of reciprocal trade which will 
do much to benefit both parties. California 
wine producers, however, are protesting 
against the changed schedules affecting wines ; 
and German merchants are grumbling that 
France has come to terms with the United 
States sooner than Germany. 


The Trans- Mississippi International Exposi- 
tion opened in Omaha, Neb., June 1. Here, 
doubtless, the marvelous energy, skill and in- 
telligence of the people of the Mississippi Val- 
ley will be amply displayed in the finished 
product of farm, factory, studio, school and 
railroad. The buildings provided by the man 


agement for the shelter and display of the ex- | 
hibits rival those of the Chicago Exposition of | 
1893, and while the display of European prod- | 
ucts will not be as large as at some of our | 


former expositions still the fine array of do- 
mestic products will amply repay the visitor. 


Whether the war will diminish the attendance | 


remains to be seen. 


Every patriot must rejoice that Elmwood, | 
the former home of James Russell Lowell in | 


Cambridge, with its adjacent estate and noble | 


trees, has been saved for the people as a pub- 
lic park, thanks to the generosity of his heirs, 
who put a low valuation upon the property, 
and those who contributed the $35,000, which 
poured in from every section of this land and 
from many foreign lands. Mr. Lowell’s dear 
friend and literary executor, the venerable 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard Uni- 
versity, retired from active service in the uni- 
versity last week. Under-graduates and col- 
leagues united to make the act of separation 
an impressive, though a very informal, one, 
and Professor Norton was profoundly touched 
by the demonstrations of respect and affec- 
tion. His parting injunction to the students 
was, ‘‘ Be good, young men.”’ 


The Pennsylvania Republicans met last 
week in State convention and nominated for 
governor Hon. W. A. Stone, the man selected 
for the place by the State boss, Mr. Quay. 
And this notwithstanding the revelations re- 
specting Mr. Quay and his political methods 
which Mr. Wanamaker has been making dur- 
ng the past six weeks as he has gone about 
the State addressing Republican mass meet- 
ings. It now remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Wanamaker will carry into logical effect the 
principles he has laid down and refuse to 
support the ‘“‘machine”’ candidate. If he does 
not, thousands of Repnblicans will, as they 
have a clean man to vote for in Rev. S. C. 
Swallow, the Methodist preacher, whose 
phenomenal run as candidate for State treas 
urer on the Prohibition ticket last year indi- 
cated the dimensions of the revolt that was 
impending. He now will have the support of 
many who did not vote for him then. 


How little prescience even the great Daniel 
Webster had. The anti-slavery movement 
was a “rub-a-dub-dub movement that would 
soon down.”’ In 1813 Webster also said, ‘‘I 
will never vote one cent from the public 
treasury to place the Pacific coast one inch 
nearer Boston than it is now.” Seward had 
far greater foresight than Webster. He said 
onee, in addressing the United States Senate, 
that the commerce, politics, thought and ac- 
tivities of Europe would ultimately sink in 
importance, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
its islands and the vast regions beyond would 
become the chief theater of events in the 
world’s great hereafter. Today the first 
troops sailing Manila-ward are troops from 
the Pacific slope, and the stanchest, speed- 
iest battleship in the world—her run from 
San Francisco to Key West being witness— 
is the Oregon, built in San Francisco ship- 
yards, As the new century dawns it seems 
to some as if our trade with Asia on the 
Pacific might soon rival our trade on the At- 
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For Constant Nourishment 
and Nerve Force 


erfect Brea 


MADE FROM THE FAMOUS 


Arlington Wheat Meal. 
Has been on the market past 2'7 years—none 
equal. Beware imitations. Ask your grocer 
for it and take no other. 
Send for circulars. 
SAM’L, A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 
Arlington, Mass. 





lantic, and the only question now is whether 
the statesmen of today will be as blind as 
Webster was to the pointings of the finger of 
the hand of God. Steel rails bind the Pacific 
to the Atlantic with bonds that cannot be 
broken and make intercourse a thing of ease 
and certainty. But the Nicaraguan canal 
clamors for construction in order that our 
ships may avoid the costly, tedious and pro- 
longed voyage around Cape Horn. Then, and 
not until then, shall we be able to develop to 
the utmost the trade that awaits us. Then, 
and not until then, shall we be able to pro- 
tect our Pacific coast and our Atlantic coast 
with the combined strength of our entire navy 
as occasion may require. 




















TON BLEND 


is a combination of the finest Coffees 
grown onthe American Continent. It may 
seem odd (and it is) to see coffee advertised 
as ‘‘American.” In these times most 
people think they are drinking Java or 
Mocha, but the fact remains that the 
great bulk of the coffee used throughout the 
world is raised on the American Continent. 
BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 


Qj ONE 
Roses LENT 


Coffee 





1S A COMBINATION OF 2d 
° 


HIGH GRADE 


“ENTRAL & 





We sell it at 25 cents per 
pound (50 cts. for 2-lb. can), 
3d.—To lovers of Truth. 


Because the can contains)just 
what the label calls for. 


SOUTH AMER} CAN 


Lees 


TO PRO ICE TH HE FINEST 





Briefly : 
is Good 


Boston Blend Low-Priced, and Honest. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it and pack it in two-pound 
cans while hot. Granulation differs from grinding ; ground coffee is uneven—some coarse 
and some fine—and sometimes you have muddy coffee, due to the uneven grinding. 


If your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 lbs.) to any address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 














‘DISTINCTIVE CARRIAGES — 





The driving season has opened handsomely. Seven months of it are now before you. 
How you will enjoy it is governed considerably by the comfort you are able to extract from 
your outfit. And that is determined by where you buy your outfit. To be absolutely certain 
of getiing something distinctive, out of the ordinary, buy your Carriages at 


FRENCH’S, Summer Street 


That will settle the question. 4 our carriages show a degree of luxurious refinement and 
of superb appointments hitherto unknown. The designs are innovations in the sense that they 
are not copies. They are entirely original and distinct. And they are exclusive with us because 
we originated and built them. An inspection of the finished vehicle cordially invited. Cor- 
respondence received personally. 











m= French Garriage Co, —— 


FERDINAND F. sis sreeninidl 83-85 SUMMER STREET, panes ONLY 





AND PREMIUMS.—THE LARKIN IDEA 
fully explained in beautiful free book- 
fet. Free comete Soap if mention 
this publicatio 

THE KIN SOAP MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


SP aT AT ED 
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Important Meetings to Come 


Congregational Home Missionary Society, Cleve- 
land, June 7-9. 

International Missionary Union, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 8-14. 

World’s Y. W. C. A. Conference, London, June 
14-18. 

Y. W.C. A. Southern Conference, Asheville, N.C., 
June 17-28. 

American Inst tute of Instruction, North Conway, 
N. H., July 5-8. 

Y. M. C. A. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June 
30-Sept. 1. 

World’s Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-10. 

Y. W. C. A. Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
July 2-12. 

World’s Sunday School Convention, London, July 
11-15. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
5-Aug. 27. 

Y. P. 8. C. E. Convention. Nashville, Tenn., July 
6-11. 

International Conference World’s Y. M. C. A., 
Basle, Switzerland, July 6-10. 

National Council, Portland, Ore., July 7-13. 

National Educational Association, Washington, 
D. C., July 12. 

Y. W. C. A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 
13-22. 

New England Chautauqua, Lakeview, Mass, July 
18-28. 

Christian Workers General Conference, North- 
field, Mass., July 29-Aug. 18. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (50th anniversary), Boston, Aug. 22-27. 





Commencement Dates 


The following list includes the Commencement and 
Anniversary days of the leading educational institu 


tions 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Adelbert, Cleveland, O., June 22 
Amherst, Amherst, Mass.. June 29 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 20 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 23 
Benzonia, Benzonia, Mich., June 24 
Berea, Berea, June 22 
Bowdoin, Brunswick. Me., June 23 
Brown, Providence, R.L., June 15 
Carleton, Northfield. Minn., June 15 


Colby, Waterville, 
Colgate, Hamilton, x 7. 


June 29 
June 16 


Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col. June 15 
Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y , June 16 
Dartmouth. Hanover, N. H., June 29 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 23 


Drury, Springfield, Mo , June 16 







Fargo, Fargo, N. D. June 15 
Fis ashville, Tenn., June 15 
Gates, Neligh, Neb., June v2 


Hamilton, Clinton, N.Y. 
Harvard. Cambridge, Mass., 
Hiram, Hiram, O., 

Llinois, Jacksonville, Il., 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind., 
Iowa, Grinnell, Io., 


June 30 
June 29 
June 23 
June 9 
June 15 
June 23 


lowa ( Univ.), lowa City, Io June 9 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Ma., June 15 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa. June 22 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, Iil., June 9 
Marietta, Marietts, O. June 15 


Massachusetts Agric uitural, Amherst, Mass., 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt. 

Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., 

New York (Coll.), New York, N. Y., 
Northwestern, Evanston, Ill., 

Oberlin, Oberlin, O., 

Ohio, Athens, O., 

Olivet, Olivet, Michb., 


June 22 
June 30 
June 29 
June 22 
June 28 
June 16 
June 22 
June 23 
June 16 






Pacific, Forest Grove, Ore., June 15 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal June 22 
Princeton, Princeton, N June 15 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, M June 28 


Ridgefield, Rid refield, I 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., 
Roanoke, Salem, Va., 
Rochester, Rochester, N. ¥.. 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. 
Salt Lake, Salt Lake City, U ae 
Smith, Northampton, Mass, 
Tabor, Tabor, Io 


June 23 
June 22 
June 15 
June 15 
‘June 21 
June 24 
June 21 
June 22 






Talladega, Tall adega, Ala., June 14 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct. June 30 
Tufts, Medford, Mass., June 15 
Union, Schenectady, N. Y., June 28 
Vanderbilt, Nashville, Tenn., June 15 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., June 29 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., June 15 
Wabash, Crawfordsville, Ind., June 15 
Washburn, To veka, Kar., June 15 


Wellesiey, Wellesley, Mass., 


June 21 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., 


June 29 


Wheaton, Wheaton, Il., June 30 
w hitman, Walia W alla, Wn., June 15 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 22 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. June 23 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass., June 23 


Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 29 
Yankton, Yankton, 8S. D., June 22 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES 
Cushing, Ashburnham Mass. June 15 
Kimball U nion, Meriden, N a i June 23 
Leicester, Leic ester, a. June 20 
Monson, Monson, Mass. June 21 
Mount Hermon, Mount Hermon, Mass., June 14 
Phillips, Andover, Mass., June 23 


Phillips, Exeter, N. H., 
St. Johnsbury, se. Johnsbury, Vt., June 24 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass., June 25 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass., June 15 
Williston, Easthampton, ” Mass., June 21 


THE CONGREGATIONALIS!I 
Deaths 


The shaves Sev « ‘or notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
ad thtional s ten cents, c Soothag sight words toa line. The 
m mey should be sent with the notice. 








FOOTE—In Somerville, May 31, Edward Foote, aged 


73 yrs. For twenty-five years ‘he had been a deacon | 


in the Broadway 
member of the Boston Congregational Club. 

HIGGINS—In Plantsville, Ct., May 8, Jennett ee 
widow of Deacon Timothy Higgins, aged 94 yrs., 8 
mos. 

STARRETT-—In Sheldon, Io., May 6, Mr. 0. C, Starrett, 
aged 35 yrs., 5 mos. He was a memer of The Congre- 
ationalist’s Pilgrimage party to England and Holland 
n 1896. 


SAMUEL A. VINING 


Church, and was for a long time a | 


In the death of Samuel A. Vining, who passed away | 


Sunday morning, May 22, in the 86th year of his age, 


the town of Holbrook mourns the loss of one of her | 


most prominent citizens. 
Mr. Vining was not only of local prominence, but his 


fifty years of activity in the shoe and leather trade asa 


manufacturer had given him . Ly throughout | 


New —e rep Sixty veome seen © he married Eliza 
A., daughter of Capt. Jonathan Wh ite of Holbrouk, with 
whom he has journeyed all these years. Five daughters 
also survive him. 
all that pertained to the town’s welfare. He was an ar- 
dent advocate, with voice and purse, of the causes of 
education, temperance and oo kg of slavery. For 
forty years he a: been a worker in the Congregational 
are in thet 

He held pesttive conv ictions, possessed a pions int 9 i 
viduality, was a kind-hearted neighbor and _ frie 
Many a person has been aided to obtain an Sensation 
or advantage in life by his encouragement and means. 
The law of kindness was in his heart. In his home the 
family altar always held a central place. He was a dili- 
gent student of the Bible. To the close of life in the 

ight the voice of song, of pra: er and of Scripture was 

ften heard issuing from his room. Atthe funeral serv- 
ices the singing was oF his grandchildren and ten of his 
grandsons acted as pallbearers. 


DEACON HENRY HUBBARD 
Deacon muvberd, who died suddenly at the home of 
his son in Cambridge, Mass., May 25, was an honored 
citizen of Sherbroc bal where he had resided for 
thirty-five years. He u 


r. Vining wat a lively interest in | 


ras) 


ated from St. Johnsbury | 


Academy, and for some years taught in the high schools | 


of Berlin and Craftsbury, Vt. Removing into Canada, 
he held the office of inspector of schools for the district 
of St. Franeis from 1859 to 1892, and was a leader in 
education in the Province of Quebec. He was a mem- 
ber of Plymouth Cburch in Sherbrooke from 1863 until 
his death, and for twenty-two years held the office of 
deacon. e was a man of singular purity of life, of 
deep religious conviction, and one who held his per- 
sonal religious experience so sacred that he did not 
refer to it even to his dearest friends. He passed into 


the immortal life without a sigh, and, like Enoch, “ was | 


not, for God took him.” 








A Goop APPETITE 

Is essential to good health. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla creates an 

Appetite, tones and 

Strengthens the stomach 

And builds up the whole system. 

It relieves that tired feeling, and by purifying and 
enriching the blood it promptly and permanently 
cures all scrofula eruptions, boils, humors, pimples 
and sores; strengthens the nerves, and gives sweet, 
refreshing sleep. No other medicine has taken 
such hold upon the confidence of the people as 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and its record of great cures 
is unequaled by any other preparation. You may 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla with the utmost con- 
fidence that it will do you good. 















CES TMD CUED GED eu 
Just the Right Flavor 


that makes a soupa welcome fore- 
runner to a gocd dinner is found in 


| Now Gangs 


Tomato Soup 


A 10-cent can is sufficient for eight ample 
servings. Other brands of Tomato Soup 
will cost 25c for an equivalent quantity. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO, 
824 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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VAN CAMP'S Macaroni 
and Cheese, prepared with 
Tomato Sauce, is a delicac 
bon vivants appreciate. 

vatisfies. Readyfor 
the table wit 
moment's heating. 
A sample can for 
6c in stamps. Book- 
let free. 
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SCALP 
HUMOR 


CURED BY CUTICURA 


T was suffering tortures from a diseased 
& I was scratching my head from morn- 
ing tin — Pare pinsples broke out all 
over pe ag no rest. I washed my 
head with hot. wi. and CuTiIcuRA Soap, and 
oo CUTICURA as a dressing. Now my 

head hasn't a pimple on it, and my hair is 
growing splendidly. ADA C. HARRELL, 
330 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


if Sone I would go frantic with itching 
humors. I lost considerable of my hair 
of * 2 ich I had an abundance. I tried several 
remedies, they failed. I tried CuTICURA Soap, 
relief immediate, itching com letely gone. 
Mrs. M. JUDAN, 246 Hal 46 Halliday t., Jersey City. 
Bold throughout od world. Porrer D.& C. Corp. ™ Sole 
Props., Boston. w to Produce Luxuriant Hair, free 












CRERERER ERE KINI RA NENS, 


Without Friction 


The most perfect bearings ever put 
into a bicycle, and the only per- 
fectly cut sprockets yet made, arein 


Waverley 


Bicycles $ 


The beautiful Waverley 
Catalogue is free. 


PENN ERNE REG cage 
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/ /Beautifu ae 
’ Designs 


Qh 
y 
and the largest assortment of | 
Spoons, Forks, etc, can be se- |ff 
lected in this reliable brand. /f 
Equal in design and finish to 
sterling silver, at one-fourth to 
one-eighth the cost. Remem- 
ber ‘1847?’ the “Silver Plate | 
) That Wears,” the standard V 
of quality for 50 years. 
ade only by 
<N akc BuITANNtA Co. 
Meriden, C 


Sold by ta y 
FEN ms everywhere. 
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BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. 4 
Ostalogue. The 0.8, BELL CO., 
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Ritualism in the Church of 
England 

We comment editorially elsewhere on the 
conflict now going on between the Protestant 
and the High Church party in the Established 
Church in England. The Speaker, in a can- 
did and able article, points out the two chief 
dangers from the rapidly growing influence 
of the High Church party—the claims of the 
clergy to mysterious gifts and supernatural 
powers, and the appeals to the senses by spec- 
tacular forms which do not address the intel- 
lect. The Speaker says: 


No one who has watched the move- 
ments in the church during the last half- 
century can wonder that men attached 
to Protestatit ideals are gravely anxious 
about the future of religion. Unques- 
tionably, the High Church party has done 
great things for England. It has revived 
religious zeal. It has stimulated both 
devoutness and devotion. it has restored 
our churches, beautified our services, 
popularized our pate, widened the in- 
tellectual outlook of religion, enlisted in 
rare measure the interest and the help of 
all classes of men. Its leaders, some of 
them, are among the finer spirits in the 
church today. Its recruits are drawn, in 
some cases, from the best material in the 
land. But hand in hand with this im 
provement there have gone two serious 
defects—defects so serious that, unless 
checked and chastened, they will ruin the 
church which this kd has revived. 
One is the increase of the spirit of sacer- 
dotalism, to which Tractarianism directly 
led. The other is the increase of meth- 
ods appealing solely to the senses to win 
the multitude whose instincts are stronger 
than their heads. The object of the one 
is to highten the power of the clergy. 
The object of the other is to deepen the 
spell of religion. The one is more dan- 
gerous in the field of politics, the other 
more dangerous in the field of morals. 
But both are fundamentally opposed to 
the principles which produced the Prot- 
estant churches of Europe, and both, if 
they ever become identified with the 
Church of England, will inevitably drive 
from it all who care for Protestant ideals. 





Explosions Heard Through Our 
Exchanges 


GOOD CAUSE FOR WORRY 


**T hope, papa,”’ said Bobbie, *‘ that the Gov- 
ernment isn’t buying its torpedoes of Mr. 
Spillkins down in the village. I got somethere 
last Fourth of July and half of them wouldn’t 
go off.”’ 

ONE WAY OUT 

First Suburbanite: ‘‘ There’s something at- 
tractive in the communistic theory after all.” 

Second: ‘‘ What, divide property equally ?’’ 

First: “‘ Yes; we might have a chance to get 
rid of ours in the shuffle.” 


A NEW VERSION 


“ Lawd! Lawd!’’ exclaimed a pious Georgia 
Negro, ‘‘ but ain’t de Bible comin’ true eb’ry 
day? Ain’t we got a Sampson fightin’ fer us? 
An’ ain’t de word come cl’ar ’cross de oshun 
dat de ’Nited States flag wabes ober de Phi- 
listines ? ”’ 

PARTICULAR EVIDENCE 

Lawyer: ‘*Well, aunty, what can I do for 
you ? ” 

Aunt Ebony: “I want a deevo’ce from ma 
husban’.’’ 

‘* What has he been doing?”’ 

‘Doin’? Why, he done got relig’n, an’ we 
ain’t had no chicken on de table fo’ a month.” 


BEATS NEWCASTLE 


“Your wife is somewhat strong-minded, 
isn’t she, Littlejohn ? ’’ 

“Strong-minded! Well, a furniture polish 
peddier came here yesterday, and in five min- 
utes’ talk she sold him some polish she had 
made herself.’’ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


NONCOMMITTAL 

Father : “‘ Well, Tommy, how do you think 
you'll like this little fellow for a brother?” 

Tommy (inspecting the new infant some- 
what doubtfally): ‘‘ Have we got to keep him, 
pa, or is he only a sample? ”’ 

WOULDN’T IF SHE COULD 

Jack: “I hear she speaks every known 
language.”’ 

Tom: *‘ Must be a mistake. Last night I 
asked her to give me a plain English ‘yes,’ 
and she said she couldn’t.”’ 

AT THE ROOT 

There is no particular harm in an American 
boasting of his family tree as long as there is 
nothing shady about it. 

PUT IT TO THEM 

Ask your lady friends, “‘Why is Uncle 
Sam’s great naval achievement like a wom- 
an’s throwing astone?” They give it up, of 
course, and then you answer, “ Because he 
aimed at Cuba and hit the Philippines.” | 











For Seasickness 


| 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | 
Dr. J. FOURNESS-BRICE, of 8. 8. Teutonic, says: | 
“T have prescribed it in my practice among the | 
passengers traveling to and from Europe, in this 
steamer, and the result has satisfied me that if taken | 
in time it will ina great many cases prevent sea- | 
sickness.” 





FOR 


WEAR & TEAR 
TT 4 


WITH COIN AND TAG ATTACHED 


ARE IDEAL 
SUMMER SHOES 


WHITE BROS & CO BOSTON 








ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
't sburyu. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN — 





t uisburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS table 
Pitweburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK : 
ancnen Pittsburgh, coats 
Cincinnati. 
ECKST.EN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } cw 
0. 
SHIPMAN me 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
R°D SEAL 
3 )UTHERN 
best. 
} HN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
? Philadelphia. , 
ORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing picture of 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo 


cess”’ is by far the cheapest. 


HE statement made by many repu- 


practical painters, that two 


of paint made with the “old 


Dutch process’’ White Lead is equal to three 
coats made with White Lead made by quick 
process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
times the cost of the materials, it follows that 


White Lead made by the “old Dutch pro- 


It is also the 


~. 


F E E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade-is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving vaiu 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


house painted in different designs or various styles or 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


William St., New Vork. 





_ Artificial Human Byes 


new LOY Die 


“°° 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Olt South Chareh, Boston 














CHURCH gan 


° TELLS WEY. 
im tinchanal Bell Foundry Co. Cincinall, © 











Harsh, irritating laxatives tax  % 
= it. ‘Tarrant’s Seltzer is a de- 
licious, foaming draught that 
rids the stomach and bowels ¢ 
of foul accumulations. Aids 
digestion, clears the head and 
increases energy. Can’t harm; 
can’t help but help. 
Sold by druggists for 50 years. soc. and $1. § 
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Py eelling Baker’s Teas among your neigh hors, a to’ 
of 1001bs. for Bicycle; & Ibs., Waltham (,old Watch; & 
Ibs., Silver Watch; 101bs. ,Creacent Camera or Gold ng. 
Express prepaid. rite for Order Sheet, &. 


W. G. BAKER, Dept. 18, Springfield, Mass, 





“BALSAM 
beautifies the hair, 
it growth. 








Home and a Mother’s Care ™,'¢ 


for 3 or 4 children in acultivated home, very healthfully 
situated on high land with spacious grounds, in a soston 


suburb, where they will receive the devoted and con- 
stant attention of a refined lady, who has had great 
experience and success in this work. Highest testi- 


moniails on application to H. 8. D., Box 178, Boston, Mass. 





This little tract has been 

The | of immense service to the 

| eae i pagpeee sys- 

“6 99 matic methods o fe q 
It was first publishe 

Ha rris | article in Co ation- 

alist and attracted wide no- 


Method of |  se,, Many largecaitionsot 
” ing” In its present form have 
Giving 


been sold: Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston. 















FIRST IN THE RACE. 
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Life 
isa | 
constan 
battle = 
against dirt: « 
resist it with V ‘ AL 


fee eer ess 
polishes. 


Whether you write, send, or ask 
for it, insist on getting —— 

SAPOLIO + The dealer who 

changes your order insults you. 
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Comfortable and Cool. 


Thé Ferris Waist is made of Summer net cloth for Chil- 
dren, Misses and Ladies. Soft and yielding, yet gives requi- 
site support to the body. Ladies’ Waists have side and 
back steels, covered with rubber to prevent rust. 


FERRIS’ S822 


CORSET WAIST 
is made also for Ladies and Misses, with high and low bust. long and 
short waist, to suit al! figures. Children’s. 25c. to50c. Misses 50c. to 
$1.00. Ladies, $1.00 to $3.00. Always superior in quality and work- 
manship. Fur sale by all retailers. 
Manufactured by THE FERRIS BROS. CO., New York. 


$3 t+333-+433 
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The 
One Complete 
' Writing-machine 
is the 






emington 
Standard Typewriter 





It does not rely on one or two special features 
good enough to talk about, but upon all round 
EXCELLENCE and DURABILITY Which 
produce the Best Work all the time and lots of it. 


NEW MODELS Nos. 6, 7, and 8 (Wide Carriage ). 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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